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READ Lewes’ “Life of Goethe’’ when I was 
about fifteen, and was particularly struck 
with Goethe's youthful habit of doing the 
thing he was afraid to do. When he found 

that he could not bear to look down from a height, 

he forced himself, sick and dizzy, to climb daily a 

high tower and look down until he could do so 
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without vertigo. I have often found that taking 
one’s fears by the throat is the best way to get 
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rid of them; and if deaf persons would attack their 
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social towers as Goethe did. his real ones, | am 
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sure that many senseless aversions could be 
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deaf children, the Association, through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, and its official organ, 
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Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 








1 to June 1. 


A limited number of transient guests can be accommodated at the Guild House. 


The Speech Readers Guild of Boston, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON 17, MASS. 


The Guild House, which is open throughout the year, offers club privileges 
to the adult hard of hearing. Visitors are welcome during office hours, daily, 10 
to 5 (Saturdays, 10 to 1), except Sunc»ys and holidays. 
Social meetings, practice classes, lectures, handwork department. 


Activities from October 


Preference is given 


to the deafened for whom it is desired to provide homelike surroundings while attending a school of 


speech reading or receiving medical treatment. 


“THE ROAD OF SILENCE.” by Margaret Baldwin. 
Special rates for 25 or more copies. 


Single copies, 30 cents; by mail 35 cents. 


Dining room privileges. 


Sole distributors for U. S. and Canada. 





THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Promotes and assists the establishment of local organizations for the deafened. 


Is your group a Constituent Body? 


1601 Thirty-Fifth Street N. W. 


Write for particulars to the Field Secretary 


Washington, D. C. 





THE NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Community Centre for the Deafened 

126 East Fifty-ninth Street 
Welcomes the deafened, otologists 
interested. Employment, children’s clinic, 
hibition of hearing devices, etc., etc. 
ALL WE HAVE IS YOURS 


and all 
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BUFFALO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 
Lip-Reading Classes, Hutchinson High School 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY, 17.30 P. M. 
Practice Classes Visitors Welcome 


For Particulars Address Miss Marie K. Mason 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


1606 Locust Street 
MISS FLORENCE EARL TRASK, Secretary 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR’ THE 
HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


1641 Hennepin Ave., Room 1, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Visitors Welcome, Monday, 11 to 4; 
to 9; Friday, 2.30 to 


MR. WILLIAM KENYON, President 
MRS. I. C. LeCOMPTE, Secretary 


Wednesday, 
5. 








EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE 
Is invited to come and visit the 
CLUB HOUSE 
of the Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing; 
Opened November, 1920 
197 Franklin Avenue TOLEDO, OHIO 


THE LIP-READING CLUB OF CLEVELAND, INC. 
For the Hard of Hearing 


Free Classes in Lip-Reading—Social Meetings 
Circulating Library 
Miss Louise Howell, President 
2638 Euclid Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 








THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 


guests of the Federation Conference 
to visit it. 


Visitors Welcome at All Meetings 
1m? I ST. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Invites all 





LOS ANGELES LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Miss Daisy M. Way, Secretary 
COMMUNITY HOUSE 
944 West 30th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 











The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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BRIDGES 
By Laura Davies HoLt 


They span every crook and river and brook, 
To make a safe pathway for feet; 

Man travels the way with his load through each day, 
Knowing he need not retreat. 


The faith-bridge will span every chasm, and man 
May fling it wherever he will; 

It will bear him across without danger or loss, 
Where there’s torrent or river or rill. 


Each bridge he can build, each need see fulfilled, 
As he comes to the place where he must; 

If he knows in his heart he can master his part, 
He can cross all his rivers on trust. 
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THE PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS IN CHILDREN 
AND THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
THERETO 


By O. M. Rott, M. D. 
Spokane, Washington 


ECAUSE of the fact that deafness 

creeps upon us oft-times stealthily, 

fastening itself upon us unawares, 
it behooves us always to be on our guard 
in order to recognize its presence at the 
earliest possible moment. Normally we 
have at our disposal a greater degree of 
hearing power than we habitually use; 
consequently, the unused portion can be 
taken from us without our knowledge 
unless we make a specia! effort by special 
tests to discover if we have lost any of 
our ability to hear. It has been. stated 
that half of our hearing power can be 
lost before we awake to the fact that we 
are becoming deaf. 

If, then, deafness can fasten itself so 
insidiously upon us, it behooves us to 
take every precaution possible in order 
to prevent its occurrence. Some of the 
most frequent causes of deafness will be 
fliscussed in this communication, but 
before that is done, a few words of in- 
troduction may be in order, concerning 
the questions (1) of the importance of 
the subject of deafness; (2) of its fre- 
quency ; and (3) what per cent of present 
inmates of institutions for the deaf 
could have had their deafness prevented. 

The importance of the subject of 
defects of hearing will be readily ac- 
knowledged when you are told that it is 
the physical defect constituting the great- 
est bar to progress in school. 


As to the frequency of deafness, I 
need say no more than to refer you to 
statistics taken ten years ago in which 
the startling fact reveals itself that there 
were one million deaf school children in 
this country. More recently there was 
an investigation in the public schools of 
Washington, D. C., where 1,400 cases 
were reported in the elementary grades 
alone. 

As to the number of these that are 
needlessly deaf, permit me to quote fur- 
ther that 30 per cent of the inmates of 
our institutions for the deaf are children 
who have acquired deafness which might 
have been prevented if taken in time. 
Furthermore, Dr. Amberg has stated 
that 74 per cent of deafness is due to 
preventable causes. 

Before entering into a discussion of 
the factors which give rise to deafness, 
a few words relative to the mechanism 
of deafness may be helpful. 

Roughly speaking, the ear is divided 
into three compartments called the outer 
ear, the middle ear, and the inner ear. 
The structure at the side of the head 
including the canal that leads in to the 
drum membrane, is called the outer ear. 
On the other side of the drum is a small 
cavity—the middle ear—from the front 
portion of which a small tube—the 
Eustachian tube—passes down into the 
throat. From the back part of the 
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middle ear cavity there is a small passage 
leading to the bone back of the ear canal 
called the mastoid bone. 


Still further inward beyond the middle 
ear cavity is a bony compartment, the 
inner ear, which lodges the terminal 
portions of the nerve of hearing. 

As the sound waves reach the drum 
membrane through the external canal, 
there must be some means by which 
these waves reach the nerve endings in 
the inner ear. This is accomplished by a 
series of three small bones in the middle 
ear cavity. These bones are attached 
to each other so as to act as levers, the 
one on the other, the first one being 
connected to the drum membrane and 
the third one connected to the bony com- 
partment—the inner ear. Normally the 
sound waves reaching the drum set these 
bones in motion and thus the waves are 
passed on to the end portions of the 
nerve of hearing, which is stimulated. 
The impulse must then pass along the 
nerve of hearing to the hearing center 
in the brain before one hears. 

If, now, this is the normal method of 
hearing, it is evident that any obstruction 
to the passage of sound waves will pro- 
duce deafness, no matter whether the 
obstruction occurs in the external ear 
canal or whether it occurs in the middle 
‘ar cavity. The chief causes of deafness 
which we will discuss today act on the 
membrane which lines this cavity, or by 
destruction of some of the structures. 
In any event there will be interference 
with the passage of sound waves through 
the middie ear cavity to the end portion 
of the nerve of hearing in the inner ear. 


But deafness is also brought about 
when there is no obstruction to the pas- 
sage of sound waves through the middle 
ear cavity. In such a case the nerve 
itself is inflamed or destroyed by poisons 
such as we see especially in the deafness 
following syphilis and meningitis. 

No attempt has been made to describe 
every possible change which produces 
deafness, but I hope sufficient has been 
said to foster a more ready appreciation 
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of the factors that bring about these 
changes. 

What, then, are the chief measures to 
be employed in the prevention of deaf- 
ness ? 

As most of the cases of deafness are 
due to infection in the ears, and as most 
of the ear infections have their origin in 
the nose and throat, it is to these regions 
that our chief attention should be directed 
when discussing the subject of prevent- 
able deafness. What, then, can be done 
to prevent infections from traveling 
from the nose and throat up through 
the Eustachian tubes into the ears and 
setting up either a low grade, chronic 
inflammation, or an active, acute infec- 
tion? 

First in importance I should consider 
the early removal of enlarged or infected 
adenoids, because 75 per cent of the 
cases of defective hearing in childhood 
are due to this one factor alone. This 
fact can be readily appreciated when we 
consider the location and contour of this 
adenoid tissue. 

I believe you are all fairly well ac- 
quainted with the location of this mass 
of lymphoid tissue called “adenoids,” in 
the space back of the nostrils and soft 
palate, called the naso-pharynx or upper 
pharynx. It is on the sides of this 
region that the openings of the Eustachian 
tubes are located—those tubes that pass 
up into the ears. It does not require a 
very great amount of enlargement of this 
adenoid mass to cause a_ mechanical 
obstruction of these Eustachian tubes 
and when this occurs we have the first 


step in the production of deafness. 


The contour of this adenoid mass is 
also favorable to the lodgment and 
growth of bacteria, for it resembles 
somewhat the kernel of an English wal- 
nut, with the same irregularities and de- 
pressions seen thereon. This particular 
fact provides heat and moisture, the two 
essentials for the growth of germs, and 
here we have a second reason for the 
early removal of adenoids. 

Knowing, then, the influence for harm 
exerted on the hearing apparatus by the 
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adenoids, we feel justified in advising 
their removal whenever they become en- 
larged or infected. Aside from the 
knowledge obtained by seeing and feeling 
this tissue, what warnings are there of 
impending disaster to the hearing func- 
tion? The following may be mentioned: 
(1) Beginning impairment of hearing; 
(2) A persistent running ear; (3) Fre- 
quent attacks of earache; (4) Mouth 
breathing; (5) Frequent colds or snuf- 
fles; (6) Constant phlegm in the throat ; 
(7) Frequent croupy or asthmatic at- 
tacks. 

While we do not, as a rule, rush to the 
removal of adenoids before the third 
year of life, nevertheless, the presence 
of any of the foregoing symptoms would 
he sufficient indication for the operation, 
no matter what the patient’s age might 
be. 

The second preventive measure to be 
considered is the removal of diseased 
or enlarged tonsils. Because of their 
location immediately in front of the 
openings that lead into the ears, the same 
reasoning applies to these structures as 
to the adenoids; the tonsils, however, 
can be more easily seen and a diagnosis 
more readily reached. 

The third procedure in our program 
of prevention of deafness consists in re- 
moving obstructions within the nose. 
From 6 to 25 per cent of school children 
suffer from some form of obstruction to 
nasal respiration, and while this is usu- 
ally due to adenoids, there are other 
factors within the nasal cavity which 
cause an interference with the free pas- 
sage of air and subsequent ventilation 
of the ears through the Eustachian tubes, 
resulting in deafness. 

The fourth item in prevention covers 
that broad topic, “Cold in the Head.” 
If we could prevent “colds in the head” 
or “catching cold,” we would. not be 
obliged to discuss its management. But 
since we will catch cold in spite of all 
precautions, we should know what to do 
in order to prevent, as far as possible, 
ear complications. It does not require 
a very vivid imagination to see how colds 
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in the head can affect the ears after 
our previous discussion of the influence 
obstructive conditions of the nose and 
throat can exert on the ear through the 
Eustachian tube. But in dealing with 
colds in the head, we have a two-fold 
problem to combat, one aspect due to the 
obstruction and the other aspect due to 
infection. These two aspects of the 
subject will be considered together, inas- 
much as the one has a bearing upon the 
other. 

What, then, can be done in the pres- 
ence of an acute infection in the nose 
and throat, to prevent ear complications ? 
First in importance I should mention— 
beware how you blow your nose! Never 
hold even one nostril closed while blow- 
ing the nose! Cover the nostrils lightly 
with a handkerchief, or even better, with 
a clean piece of gauze, and blow both 
nostrils at the same time without the 
preliminary procedure of closing the nos- 
trils in order to increase the pressure 
within so as to give more force to the 
blast. Remember the openings of the 
Eustachian tubes are ever ready to take 
the compressed air, and with it many 
germs may be carried into the middle 
ear chamber. The nostrils are usually 
nearly closed from the swelling of the 
lining membrane which accompanies 
every cold in the head, and before the air 
can be expelled through the nostrils it 
may be forced into the ears; so I repeat, 
blow both nostrils at the same _ time 
without closing either one and don’t use 
too much force. If the nostrils are 
swollen so tightly that the secretion does 
not seem to come out, better by far to 
draw the secretion back into the throat 
and expectorate into a piece of gauze 
for that purpose, than to persist in fore- 
ing the secretions out through the nose. 

There are some, I know, who will 
take offense at this last suggestion, 
branding its practice as dirty, nasty, and 
what not. But, if you will consider that 
the nasal secretions are the same as those 
in the throat, I’m sure you will iall in 
line and discard your old prejudices. 

Another precaution we can take is to 
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keep the nasal membrane shrunken by 
the occasional instillation into the nos- 
trils of a weak solution of adrenalin, 
followed by a weak antiseptic sojution 
such as argyrol in 10 per cent strength. 
Afterward the membranes should be 
covered with an oily solution sprayed into 
the nostrils. 

If sufficient pus accumulates in the 
nostrils, it might be advisable to use a 
nasal douche very, very carefully. Nor- 
mally, water has no place in the nostrils, 
because it washes away the normal pro- 
tecting coat of mucus which the glands 
secrete to counteract and wash away 
foreign substance which might otherwise 
lodge on the membrane. But when an 
excessive amount of pus stagnates in the 
cavities, it is a question of the lesser of 
two evils, and the saline douche is the 
lesser evil. However, there is a proper 
and an improper method of douching the 
nostrils from the point of view of ear 
complications. The wrong way is the 
method usually advertised where the 
head is thrown back and the fluid is 
permitted to carry infection to the ears 
because the ears are lower than the nose. 
The proper way is to put the head far 
forward so that the ears occupy the 
higher position, then with a little of the 
fluid held in the palm of the hand, just 
a weak inhalation is taken, so that the 
fluid is drawn only partially into the 
nostrils, none reaching the nasopharynx 
where the openings into the ears are 
located. Then, with both nostrils open, 
a few short, expiratory blasts are given 
so that the fluid comes out without the 
forcing of anything up into the ears. 
It is needless to add that this procedure 
should be done after the membrane of 
the nose is sufficiently shrunken to permit 
the passage of air through the nostrils. 
Afterward the oily solution should be 
sprayed into the nostrils to provide a 
protecting covering to the inflamed mem- 
brane deprived of its normal mucus 
secretions. 

Up to this point we have been dis- 
cussing the measures to prevent trouble 
from starting in the ears. What can be 


done to preserve the hearing function 
after infection gains a foothold in the 
ears? First we will consider the proper 
treatment of the acute catarrhal inflam- 
mations of the ears, the supposedly 
simple recurring earaches. This is one 
of the conditions we mentioned as in- 
dicating removal of the adenoids, be- 
cause these are the most frequent offend- 
ers. These acute catarrhal conditions 
of the ears are caused by closure of the 
Eustachian tubes due either to mechanical 
closure at their openings in the throat 
from adenoids or tonsils, or to closure 
from swelling of their own lining mem- 
branes brought on by an extension of 
the inflammation from the nose and 
throat. In either event our first care 
should be the proper treatment to the 
nose and throat as above outlined. 

But our attention should not cease 
here. Every catarrhal inflammation pro- 
duces some interference with the hearing 
function by hindering the free action 
of the movable structures in the middle 
ear — the ossicles — and each successive 
attack produces just a little more inter- 
ference, until almost before one is aware 
of the fact a considerable amount of 
deafness is present. To forestall such 
a catastrophe, the hearing should be 
tested after each attack of earache and 
if found deficient, a few treatments 
may readily rectify the trouble. If 
neglected at this stage, there is no tell- 
ing what the outcome will be. One thing 
is certain, however; if successive attacks 
are permitted to go untreated until a 
chronic thickening of the tissues in the 
middle ear results, no amount of treat- 
ment will bring the hearing back te 
normal. 

The second condition of the ears to 
demand attention in this connection is 
what is known as “running ears.” In 
this condition, an accumulation of pus 
forms behind the drum in the middle 
ear and discharges into the external 
canal. Once upon a time it was taught 
that as long as the ear was “running,” 
it was all right, but now we know that 
a suppurative condition in the middle 
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ear carries with it great possibilities for 
harm, not only as regards the hearing 
function, but also as regards life itself. 
Consequently this is a condition not to be 
ignored. McAuliffe, in an examination 
of 314 deaf school children, found 50 
with running ears. 

In the first place, when there is evi- 
dence of pus accumulation behind the 
drum, the drum should be promptly 
incised to permit the escape of the in- 
fected material, because infection 
dammed back behind the drum can 
readily destroy not only the little struc- 
tures that aid in the hearing function, 
but the bony covering of the brain as 
well: After the pus has been let out, our 
concern for the hearing function is not 
at an end. Normally such a flow of pus 
should cease in from three to four weeks, 
and if it does not, especially after proper 
attention to the nose and throat as above 
outlined, it is the part of wisdom to 
operate on the mastoid bone just back 
of the ear in order to clean out all the 
infected tissue; because a long continued 
siege of discharging ears will eventually 
result in some impairment of hearing. 
Then after the discharge has stopped, 
the hearing should be tested and, if found 
deficient, the same procedure should be 
instituted as suggested for the cases of 
catarrh of the ears or recurrent earaches. 

No discussion of the prevention of 
deafness would be complete without 
mentioning the deleterious effects of 
the acute infectious diseases, especially 
cerebrospinal meningitis, measles, scarlet 
fever, influenza, diphtheria, and_tonsil- 
litis. McAuliffe, in an examination of 
314 deaf school children, found 72 due 
to the first three diseases alone. The 
ears are so apt to become infected in 
the presence of any of these diseases 
that a daily examination of the ears 
should be made in order that the compli- 
cation may be discovered and promptly 
and properly treated as soon as it begins, 
since only in that way is everything 
being done in the interests not only of 
the hearing function but even of life 
itself. 
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So far we have been discussing ihe 
effects on the hearing function of ob- 
struction and disease in the middle ear 
cavity and the tube leading into the 
throat. Just as marked a degree of 
deafness results from obstructions in the 
external canal such as are produced by a 
mass of hardened wax or foreign bodies. 
These conditions need only to be recog- 
nized to be remedied, but they are fre- 
quently overlooked. 


Injuries to the ear also may cause 
deafness. I do not refer only to the 
penetrating effects of sharp substances 
piercing the ear and carrying infection, 
but also the simple act of boxing the 
ears. Many an ear drum has been rup- 
tured by this pernicious mode of chas- 
tisement. 

In conclusion, I need only mention 
the last two sources of preventable deaf- 
ness—even though the damage has been 
done before the birth of the child. I 
refer to the marriage of syphilitics and 
of those with congenital deafness. The 
resulting deafness is preventable in the 
sense that such marriages should never 
have been consummated. 

Up to the present only the parents’ 
responsibility has been cited. How can 
the teacher aid in the campaign against 
preventable deafness? I should reply, 
by aiding in its early recognition. And 
by early recognition I do not refer only 
to the recognition of the self-evident 
cases, but to the discovery among their 
pupils of the cases of deafness which 
would not be recognized except after a 
proper testing of the hearing of all their 
pupils. At first thought this would 
appear to. be a stupendous undertaking, 
one requiring an amount of time out of 
all proportion to the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom. And it probably would 
be if each pupil had to be tested indi- 
vidually. However, there is a method of 
group testing of the hearing by whispered 
speech which has been recently described 
by George T. Harris (VoL_Ta Review, 
1924, xxvi, 155) by means of which the 
teachers could test the hearing of their 
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pupils in less than fifteen minutes. 
Harris’ description follows: 


GROUP TEST OF HEARING BY 
WHISPERED SPEECH 

The purpose of the test is to distinguish 
between those children whose hearing is effec- 
tive, under ordinary class conditions, from 
those whose hearing is not. Of the latter 
several will be found to be in a state of 
incipient deafness, or suffering from some 
other malady to which deafness is now merely 
incidental. Either type may be curable, but 
without medical treatment the deafness would 
almost certainly become permanent and pro- 
gressive. 

A recognized method of testing hearing by 
whispered speech is to whisper as nearly at 
the end of an exhalation as possible and with 
as much clearness as the whisperer is then 
capable of. 

The child must not, on any account, look 
at the teacher when the test is being made. 
To effect this— 

1. Distribute a slip of paper to each child. 

2. Let the child write school, name and 
age at the head of the paper. Number suc- 
cessive lines 1-10. 

3. Instruct the child not to raise his eyes 
from the paper until five words of the test 
have been completed. 

4. Choose any word from each line of the 
list below; give it deliberately and distinctly 
as whispered speech and see that it is written 
opposite the number on his paper corresponding 
to the number of the line from which it is 
taken. 

5. At the end of five words change the 
back rows of children with the front rows 
and proceed as before. 

List oF Worps 
Part, tar, port, pot. 
Cart, park, cork, work. 
Saw, horse, sort, so, sow (the noun). 
Sharp, short, shoe, share. 
Dark, dirt, cord, wood. 
Change rows. 


or oO 09 


6. Guard, goose, girl, rug. 
7. Lark, lard, loose, tool, doll. 
8. Boot, bought, bath, bar, bow (the noun). 


9. Chalk, choose, church, catch, coach. 

10. Root, raw, rat, road. 

6. Take no notice of incorrect spelling 
provided the correct sounds are intended, and 
give proportional credit for even a part of 
a word correct. 

7. Send all papers of 66 per cent and below 
to the School Medical Officer. 

Harris tested 210 children along these 
lines and checked up those whose average 
was 66 per cent or less, and by testing 
them individually found that they had 
been correctly placed, i. e., were suffering 
from deafness. Likewise those with an 
average above 66 per cent were tested 
and found correctly placed. Hence it 
seems that this method would serve to 


draw attention to those with beginning 
deafness long before the defect became 
so pronounced as to force itself on the 
attention of either the parents or the 
teachers. 


DAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 

During the recent summer meeting 
of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, on July 3rd, a meeting of day- 
school teachers was held, with about 
thirty-five teachers present. 

It was voted to continue the organi- 
zation first planned at the Philadelphia 
meeting in 1920. Miss Mabel E. Adams, 
principal of the Horace Mann School, 
Boston, was elected chairman, and Miss 
Clara E. Newlee, head teacher, Parker 
School, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

It was also voted to request a place 
on the program of the 1925 Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Any day-school teacher of the deaf 
may become a member of the Council by 
sending her name, address, and school 
position to Miss Adams. <A_ stamped 
and addressed envelope should be en- 
closed. 

Suggestions of all kinds, as to aims, 
policies, nature of program desired and 
statement of problems peculiar to day- 
schools are most earnestly desired. The 
chairman and secretary will endeavor to 
sort out these suggestions, formulate 
plans, and publish the result in the 
VoLta REVIEW. 
Ciara E. NEWLEE, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
LIP-READING TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


Through the co-operation of the medical 
profession, the American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing has a 
very exceptional opportunity to spread the 
knowledge of lip-reading throughout the 
country. It is anxious to secure a complete 
and up-to-date list of teachers. Therefore it 
requests all holding diplomas from any school, 
whose names do not appear in the advertis- 
ing pages of the Volta Review, to send their 
addresses at once to the Field Secretary of 
the Federation, Miss B. C. Wright, 1601 35th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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VANITAS VANITATUM 


By ELizABETH STURDIVANT 


6é ANITY of vanities, saith the 
preacher, vanity of vanities; all 
is vanity.” 

I am_ not meaning to suggest, as 
might be surmised by the title of this 
discourse, that I am at all tired with 
life or that I am or was vain. Em- 
phatically not! But—er—sensitive. Yes, 
that’s it. Sensitive as to the feeling of 
others. 

The whole subject has to do with 
the wearing of a hearing instrument. 
Of course, those who cannot use them 
are the ones who are usually the most 
opposed to their use. But I am trying 
to tell of the joys I found by means of 
an instrument. 

The daughter member of our family 
was. shocked. She never thought 1 
would stoop to it, and, truth to tell, 
neither did I. But one day it dawned 
on me that I was missing more than 
I realized. I am considered a fair lip- 
reader, but I knew how much I bluffed, 
how much I guessed, and how very lit- 
tle I was absolutely sure of. Like Ten- 
nyson’s Lady of Shalott, I was half sick 
of shadows. I recollected how well I 
heard over the telephone, especially when 
the voice at the other end of the line 
would say, “Speak louder, please. The 
connection is awful.” For the worse the 
connection, the more it popped and 
buzzed, the clearer the tones came for 
me. 

Now I disliked the idea of wearing 
an instrument. It would advertise the 
fact of my deafness, and thac must be 
kept a secret at all costs. Why, I am 
not very sure, but ask any one who is 
deafened and they will tell you it is so. 
Then, besides, I remembered that far 
back in the dim past of my childhood 
one of my friends had a deafened grand- 
mother who used a trumpet, and that 
we children, with childhood’s uncompro- 
mising attitude towards those unlike 


themselves, thought her very queer. So, 
on the whole, I was rather prejudiced 
against the wearing of an instrument. 
My friends, too, especially those deaf- 
ened ones whom an instrument does not 
help, had such an aversion to any sort 
of ear phone. I had granted, too, that 
they are a bit conspicuous, especially at 
first. So is an engagement ring. Still, 
I did want to hear, and since I could 
hear over the ‘phone so well, why not 
with an instrument? thought I. How- 
ever, I bothered along and_ bungled 
along without using the instrument, even 
after I had one in my possession. I 
would not need it for such and such 
an occasion, I would argue with myself. 
The more seldom I used the instrument 
the more qualms and quavers I felt 
regarding it. At last I screwed my cour- 
age to the sticking point, and it has 
stuck there for the most part since, 
except for an occasional lapse when 
the daughter of the family accompanies 
me. Now for the joys mentioned above. 


I have a favorite preacher—several 
of them, in fact, for I love a really good 
sermon and lecture. I get a thrill and 
joy listening to this “especial favorite 
very similar to that from hearing Kreis- 
ler play or McCormack sing. He is as 
much a master in his line. I must have 
read his lips pretty well, for I did “get” 
his sermons. But after I tried the in- 
strument on him one time, I realized 
what I’d been missing. His words and 
his facial expressions, with his voice, too, 
were a revelation. It was one of the 
most wonderful experiences I ever had. 
For days thereafter I trod about on air, 
glorying in my newly-found power. 

A short while later I had another 
similar experience. Like the Friendly 
Lady, I go to lectures by famous people, 
not to hear, as I seldom am able to 
read strangers’ lips very well, but more 
to catch, if possible, some inspiration 
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from their personalities. I had _ sat 
through one lecture by a world-renowned 
Biblical scholar, but not one whole sen- 
tence did I fathom. Every now and 
then I’d get something of the quality 
of his voice when he raised it, but I 
dislike the loud tones. Then I tried him 
with my instrument. His voice is one 
of the most mellow, the most beautiful, 
the most moving I’ve ever heard. 

I have enjoyed more intimate conver- 
sations with my _ hearing friends, by 
means of the instrument than I had dur- 
ing the whole time of my deafness. The 
voice does mean much, and one is fool- 
ish to deny oneself the pleasure just be- 
cause the instrument is a bit of a bother 
to carry. It does not have to be dis- 
played. I had one very important inter- 
view while I was wearing my instrument, 
and when at the end I mentioned quite 
casually that my hearing was not so good 
as it might be, the woman scarcely be- 
lieved me. I then explained about the 
instrument, and she asked, “Where is it? 
I don’t see any instrument.” 

The chief drawback with me is that the 
instrument hurts my ear, especially when 
I wear it for several hours. Also in 
listening to music, except the very soft- 
est, I get too many crashes, bangs, bims 
and bams. 

However, if vanity is what is holding 
you back, I want to say that this virtue 
or vice is costing far too much. You 
need not neglect your lip-reading either, 
for you will probably have to use it—I 
do. I have such a habit of fixing my 
eyes on the speaker that I must watch. 
But there are times when you can’t use 
your eyes to hear. Then use an instru- 
ment, and keep your ears as active as 
possible. Incidentally, you are also help- 
ing your speech. 

Just suppose, for instance, that a per- 
son who had very beautiful eyes but 
with impaired vision, denied himself all 
the pleasure of reading the world’s mas- 
terpieces because glasses looked conspic- 
uous or spoiled his looks? Foolish, of 
course! But are we any wiser when 
we refuse the aid an instrument gives, 






not only to our own enjoyment but also 
to our long-suffering friends? 


Hear ye, hear ye! 





EVERETT TRUE 


(SSZJ_TART Hawt Mart Di) 
You NONCE THe 
DEAF SSEZER t 
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A STEADY SUBSCRIBER 
How dear to our hearts is the steady sub- 
scriber, 
Who pays in advance at the birth of cach 
year. 
Who lays down the money and does it quite 
gladly, 
And casts round the office a halo of cheer. 
He never says: “Stop it; I cannot afford it, 
I’m getting more papers than now I can 
read.” 
But always says: “Send it; our people all 
like it— 
In fact, we all think it a help and a need.” 
How welcome his check when it reaches our 
sanctum, 
How it makes our pulse throb; how it 
makes our heart dance. 
We Y reongammes thank him; we inwardly bless 
im— 
The steady subscriber who pays in advance. 
—Source Unknown. 
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APPRAISING PROGRESS IN SPEECH-READING 


By Anna M. BuNGER* 


if OW can we appraise progress in 

speech-reading? Our school has 

asked for our opinion. I there- 

fore put down my observations and hope 

that we may look forward td similar 

citations from others interested in this 
very important subject. 

It is possible to take note of the im- 
provement from almost the beginning of 
a term of study and practice in the 
school of speech-reading. Students, 
whether they are in the kindergarten de- 
partment, so to speak, or in the advanced 
classes or even out in the wide, wide 
world, would derive both pleasure and 
benefit from forming the habit of men- 
tally holding themselves off at arm’s 
length to survey themselves from every 
possible angle in which speech-reading 
is or is not becoming “the ever present 
help in time of trouble.” 

When we can see one improvement— 
only one—progress has begun. When we 
recognize wherein we lack power, prog- 
ress is stepping forward. When one 
improvement has grown to two, then to 
three, then more, we are indeed progress- 
ing. Surely we all agree that the field 
of our labor is large. And perhaps self- 
appraisement would be simplified if we 
silently answered a few questions. 

Do I really watch the mouth? That 
is a habit not formed in a day. Re- 
cently a fellow-student with whom I 
had been practicing daily for three 
months suddenly remarked, “Why, your 
lower teeth are crooked, aren’t they?” 
How she had missed seeing them before 
I can not understand, but she told me 
a short time afterward that the incident 
had awakened her to a realization of 
the fact that her eyes were not doing 
their full duty and that she could now 
almost feel herself growing more ob- 





servant. To watch the lips! To watch 
*Student at the Whitaker School of 
Speech-Reading, Denver, Colorado. 


them at home, at school, on the street, in 
stores, in restaurants, in railway stations, 
in church, at the movies—in short, to 
watch the lips so constantly in our 
daily lives that we will watch them in 
our dreams at night! Do I really watch 
the moving mouth? 

Most of us are too timid. When in- 
troduced to a stranger and the name 
looks like one of the characters on a 
Mah Jong tile, we are prone to sigh 
inwardly, “What’s in a name anyhow?” 
and murmur, “How do you do?” and 
retreat into silence. When our lip-read- 
ing has entered into our habits enough 
to enable us to smilingly insist upon not 
having that new name (which so often 
proves to be old, after all, and therefore 
needed in our vocabulary because we 
shall see it again) but also on having a 
few “safe” remarks with the new ac- 
quaintance, lip-reading’ power is taking 
hold and becoming a part of us. With 
our old friends whose interest and habits 
of thought we know, we must grasp the 
steering-wheel of conversation and talk, 
leaving the easier way of just trusting 
our loyal friends to understand our reti- 
cence. So the second question might 
be: Do I really make the effort every 
time I have the opportunity ? 


If one has the good fortune to have 
a holiday visit at home during the school 
term and can have, in the heart of one’s 
family, the gratification of seeing a 
look of incredulity lighting up the face 
of mother, father, brother or sister be- 
cause one has been able to make a quick 
reply to some remark not intended for 
one’s ears-—or eyes—that proof of prog- 
ress is indeed a happy experience. We 
feel no timidity in instructing the mem- 
bers of our families in the little help- 
ful rules of the game, such as facing 
the light and speaking in a natural voice 
without exaggeration of mouth-move- 
ments, but perhaps we have hesitated 
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inform friends who are no less 
eager to make our task easier. And 
hence the question, Do I help my friends 
to help me? 

When a student begins to feel that 
mental awakening which Professor Reig- 
hard of the University of Michigan 
speaks of in his splendid article recently 
broadcast over the land, then it is pos- 
sible to find improvement becoming more 
rapid and more varied. We remember 
things which previously could have 
slipped into nothingness. We are inter- 
ested in almost any subject which is 
readable to us on the lips of a speaker. 
We find ourselves linking it up in our 
own thought processes with other sub- 
jects. We compare and construct and 
store it all up for future use, probably 
in some conversation that will come to 
us when we are least expecting it. Our 
question here must be: Do I keep my 
mind sufficiently concentrated on the 
subject under discussion to pigeon-hole 
new information and interesting remarks 
in my memory? 

Visual memory is another happy ac- 
complishment that is all in the game. A 
friend of mine who hears so well that 
she is at times inclined to be skeptical 
about her recently-acquired power to 
read the lips gave me an additional 
pointer to the appraisement process. As 
she stepped on a street car she realized 
that she had no understanding with a 
friend she had left on the sidewalk as to 
where they should meet for an important 
conference that afternoon, just before 
she was to take a train for the East. 
From the moving car with closed win- 
dows between them she saw her friend— 
who had also realized the situation— 
speaking to her. She was saying, “Meet 
me at ” But the all-important 
place. What was it? Knitting her 
brows, she said to me, “Edith told me 
where to meet her. I saw her say it. 
IT did not see where. The last word. 
I must know it. A few blocks farther 
on, a ride of a full five minutes, and 
she said, “I have it. 1 remember how 
her lips moved. I know now where I am 
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to meet her. I am sure. She said 
‘Meet me at Miss Winthrop’s apart- 
ment.’” And she was exactly right. 
Visual memory saved the day. Progress. 

There is the matter of going shopping. 
What a wonderful satisfaction to find 
yourself understanding what the clerk 
is saying about the quality of the ma- 
terial and how very becoming that par- 
ticular shade is. Also to know that the 
cost is exactly $32.79. Speech-reading 
progress again. 

An old friend whom you have not 
seen for months closes a conversation 
with “How much better you are hear- 
ing!” A new acquaintance gladdens your 
heart by saying, “I like to talk to you.” 
Both have told us merely that we are 
making our lip-reading better day by 
day. Only yesterday I asked for repe- 
tition just once during a_half-hour’s 
conversation with two persons whom I 
had never seen. That would have been 
an impossible feat six months ago. I 
did not hear even the sound of the 
voice. 

Aside from growth in speech-reading 
proper, the general improvement in one’s 
viewpoint of daily life should certainly 
be included in “Progress.” We _ used 
to be unable to laugh at ourselves! We 
used to imagine horrible things that peo- 
ple must be thinking of us. Where did 
we find this new self-confidence? And 
how did we multiply our interests? 
Where did we attain such a fine sense 
of humor? How much better our mem- 
ories are! Speech-reading, of course. 

Just as the possibilities for speech- 
reading are unlimited, so are the ways 
in which we may appraise progress. Dr. 
Frank Crane says, “The first rule for 
success is “Go on.” The second is 
“Go on.” The third is “Go on.” The 
speech-reader could well adopt such ad- 
vice and in so doing have in his very 
watchword or slogan an ever-growing 
spirit of advancement. 





A recent normal graduate of the Toronto 
School of Lip-Reading was Miss Christine 
McKillip, of Brampton, Ontario. 











SURVEY OF OUR SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF* 


T the instance of teachers in schools 
for the deaf and with the support 
of the Conference of Superinten- 

dents and Principals of American Schools 
for the Deaf by action taken at its 
St. Augustine, Florida, meeting last Jan- 
uary, a survey of schools for the deaf 
has been planned in order to make more 
fully known than may be at present the 
problems which the education of the 
deaf involves. This survey has been 
organized under the auspices of the 
National Research Council, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., which has appointed a special 
administrative committee, composed as 
follows : 

Vernen Kellogg, Chairman of the 
Committee, Permanent Secretary, 
National Research Council. 

The Chairman, Division of Medical 
Sciences, National Research Coun- 
cil (until June 30, C. M. Jackson, 
Professor of Anatomy, University 
of Minnesota, succeeded by Ludvig 
Hektoen, Professor of Pathology, 
Rush Medical College). 

The Chairman, Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology, National 
Research Council (until June 30, 
Albert E. Jenks, Professor of An- 


thropology, University of Minne- 
sota, succeeded by R. S. Woods- 
worth, Professor of Psychology, 
Columbia University). 

Percival Hall, President, Gallaudet 


College, representing the Convention 
of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and the Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals of Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. W. Richardson, representing the 
Permanent Committee on the Deaf 
Child of the American Medical 
Association. 

A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent, Penn- 





*A statement made, at the request of the 
Votta Review, by the National Research 
Council. 


sylvania Institution for the Deaf, rep- 

resenting the American Association to 

Promote the Teaching of Speech to 

the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

Rudolf Pintner, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

The object of this survey is to obtain 
information concerning the different 
methods which are now being used for 
teaching the deaf, and also to obtain ad- 
ditional data concerning the nature and 
cause of deafness and the varying de- 
grees of deafness among these students. 
Particular attention will be paid in this 
survey to obtaining information which 
will lead to the recognition and definition 
of scientific problems involved in the 
education of the deaf. 

The survey, while under the general 
direction of the committee of the Re- 
search Council in charge, will be carried 
out by a special investigator, Professor 
Herbert E. Day, of Gallaudet College, 
assisted by Professor Irving S. Fusfeld, 
also of Gallaudet College. Funds for the 
survey have been provided by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, of New 
York. These investigators will visit a 
large number of schools for the deaf in 
this country, including representative 
day and boarding schools, public and 
private schools, and schools of all grades 
from the elementary through the high 
school and college years. It is hoped to 
complete the survey within a year and 
to make the results of this study avail- 
able through the publication of a report. 





EIGHT HUNDRED LIVES CREDITED 
TO SAFETY INSTRUCTION 


Saving the lives of 769 children of school 
age is credited to safety instruction in the 
Detroit schools for the five years 1919 to 
1923, inclusive. Decrease in child fatalities 
has been from 1.64 per thousand in 1919 to 
0.78 in 1923, a drop of more than 50 per 
sent; in relation to automobile registration 
the decrease has been from 0.85 per thousand 
in 1919 to 0.38 in 1923; upon the basis of 
total population the decrease has been from 
0.22 per thousand to 0.18 per thousand.—U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 
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NATURE’S SOLE MISTAKE---AND OTHERS 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


N AKING mistakes is-usually con- 
sidered one of the surest ways of 
attracting attention. Since it has 
been demonstrated rather clearly that it 
pays to advertise, it may be that mistakes 
are not really the calamities we often pic- 
ture them to be. Aside from that, it is 
a question whether we do not exaggerate 
the possibilities of deafness as a source 
of blunders and mistakes. Certainly it 
is not the only source. Suppose we 
consider some of the other fifty-seven 
varieties. 

A man traveling alone on a train 
through the Northwest grew lonely and 
restless as the hours dragged on. He 
hungered for conversation. Finally he 
started in search of someone with whom 
he could talk. He located a man sitting 
alone and took the vacant seat beside 
him. After moving about restlessly for 
a time, he turned to this man and in- 
quired, “What part of the country are 
you from?” 

“Saskatchewan,” responded the other, 
shortly. 

“What’s that?” demanded our friend, 
doubtfully. 

“Saskatchewan,” repeated the other. 

The first man looked at the speaker 
in perplexity for a moment. Then his 
face cleared. 

“Oh, I see,” he said. Then, leaning 
forward, he asked, “You no spik Inglis ?” 

Sometimes when my lip-reading skill 
fails me and I am wondering whether the 
speaker is actually using English, I think 
of the man from Saskatchewan and his 
interrogator, and my humiliation is re- 
lieved by the thought that blunders are 
not limited to the deafened by any man- 
ner of means. 

I remember having a discussion on 
this point with a friend last winter, con- 
tending that the extra caution the deaf- 
ened take to avoid making blunders 
almost makes them less liable to mistakes 


than the average hearing person, who 
seldom listens attentively unless he is 
deeply interested in the subject of con- 
versation. As a test, | engaged to greet 
the first ten people we met with “Hardly 
Knew You!” instead of the customary 
“Happy New Year!” it being the last 
week in December. Not a single one 
appeared to notice the difference! 

At a dinner recently, a lady I know 
remarked to a friend, who hears per- 
fectly, “You look beautiful tonight.” 

Judge of her amazement when the 
friend replied calmly, “I am.” 


When rallied about it afterwards, the 
friend explained that she had been quite 
busy all day and was tired by the time 
the dinner hour came. In her preoccu- 
pation with other things, she thought 
that the remark was, “You look tired 
tonight.” 

Of course, this was very amusing 
and passed off without any particular 
notice. But just consider what would 
have been the outcome if the woman in 
question had been deaf. You know very 
well that she would have been keenly 
humiliated by her error and would almost 
have died as the result of the ridicule 
that her deafness had brought on her. 
The fact that the error was due to in- 
attention rather than inability to hear 
made all the difference in the world. 
But should it? Isn’t this rather a strik- 
ing confirmation of the theory that we 
bring much of our unhappiness on our- 
selves through supersensitiveness? And 
it should help us to keep our balance if 
we devote a little consideration now and 
then to the self-evident fact that when 
it comes to making mistakes the deafened 
have plenty of company. 

But let me illustrate some of the other 
fifty-six varieties. 

The Boston Transcript prints an inci- 
dent that goes a long way to show that 
deafness is not always the sole cause of 
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mistakes in understanding the spoken 
word. Very often we jump at conclu- 
sions without sufficient justification for 
the leap. 

A group of friends had overheard a 
remark made by the hostess to her 
husband. 

“They must have been to the Zoo,” 
remarked Mrs. A, “because I heard her 
mention a trained deer.” 

“No, no,” protested Mrs. B. “They 
were talking about going away and she 
said to him: ‘Find out about the train, 
dear.’ ”’ 

But Mrs. C had a different idea about 
the matter. 

“You are both wrong,” she declared. 
“It seemed to me that she said ‘A trained 
ear’ very distinctly.” 

A trifle later the hostess joined them 
and they submitted their dispute to her 
for decision. 

“Well,” she laughed, “that certainly 
is funny. You are poor guessers, all of 
you. The fact is, I’d been out to the 
country over-night and I was asking my 
husband if it rained here last evening.” 

Poor guessers! What good is hearing, 
anyway ! 

Just as amusing as mis-hearings of 
this sort, are the blunders made in trans- 
lations or through imperfect knowledge 
of languages. The United States “Com- 
nerce Reports” some time ago discussed 
the need for careful and accurate trans- 
lations of advertisements intended for 
foreign publication, and cited a few of 
the absurd ways in which American- 
made articles have been advertised in 
foreign countries. 

Single-horse buggy harness, for exam- 
ple, was described as “Harness full of 
bugs for a bachelor horse.” 

Vacuum cleaners were represented as 
“cleansers of emptiness.” 

Monkey wrenches, quite naturally, 
were understood to be “wrenches for 
monkeys.” 

Iron washers were known as “ma- 
chines for cleaning iron.” 

We know, too, what a fertile source 
of mistakes is imperfect knowledge. 
From school examination papers we take 
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the statement that “In talking the voice 
should be loud and extinct.” 

Another pupil describes the equinox 
as “a mythological animal, half horse and 
half ox; that is, equine-ox.” 

“An alien,” it is asserted, “is a person 
born outside of his native land.” 

“Joan of Arc was Noah’s wife.” 

But why go on? Mistakes! Every- 
body makes ’em. It is the greatest im- 
dustry in the world. Perhaps we should 
be proud of deafness because it affords 
us an additional opportunity for joining 
with our brethren all over the globe in 
this noble work. The thing that would 
bring the deafened into undesirable 
notoriety would be the fact that they 
did not make blunders. 

Pete Wilkins, according to the Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly, had just entered 
the service and his young wife was the 
proudest woman in forty-eight States. 
She was boasting of Pete’s achievements 
to her brother. 

“Isn’t Peter wonderful!” she _ ex- 
claimed. “He’s already been promoted 
to field marshal.” 

“From private to field marshal in two 
months!” ejaculated her brother. “Why 
that’s impossible! The thing just can’t 
be did!” 

“Did I say field marshal?’ murmured 
the. girl. “Well, maybe it was court 
martial. I know it’s one or the other.” 

When we begin to feel humiliated 
over the failure of some of our attempts 
to bluff our way through, we need only 
reflect that we have plenty of company 
among the hearing. Ten times as much 
bluffing is done in an attempt to conceal 
lack of knowledge. 

There is, for example, the story of a 
certain old lady who made a great effort 
to keep abreast of the times. Her op- 
portunities, however, were somewhat 
limited and she fell into the pernicious 
habit of resorting to her imagination. 
In other words, she bluffed on rather 
frequent occasions. 

One evening she attended a church 
sociable. 

As she came in, one of the attendants 
recognized her. 
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“Good evening, Mrs. Blank,” he said. 
“I’m glad you were able to come. We 
are going to have some excellent tableaux 
this evening.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, knowingly. 
“T smelt them when I came in.” 

Another story tells of the gentleman 
who entered a vafé, accompanied by a 
rather short girl. They took a table 
near the door. 

“Do you want oysters, Estelle?” asked 
the man, as he glanced over the bill of 
fare. 

“Yes, Dirk,” said the girl, vainly try- 
ing to touch her feet on the floor. “And 
I want a hassock, too.” 

Dirk nodded and gave his order to the 
waiter, adding: 

“Bring a hassock for the lady, too.” 

“One hassock?” said the waiter, in- 
quiringly. 

Dirk nodded. 

The waiter made a note in his book, 
but still lingered about the table, brushing 
the cloth and rearranging the dishes. 
Finally he leaned over and whispered in 
Dirk’s ear: . 

“Excuse me, sir, but I haven’t been 
here long; so some things are a little 
unfamiliar to me. Will the lady have 
the hassock broiled or fried ?” 

Think, too, of the thousands of tactless 
blunders committed daily. 

A lady was walking toward the door 
with a friend who had been to visit her. 

“Please do not bother to see me to the 
door,” urged the visitor. 

“Really, it’s no bother at all,” the 
hostess assured her. “It’s a pleasure.”’ 

Intellect and education are no safe- 
guards. A banquet was being held in 
the rooms of a well-known artist. On 
the walls were many beautiful and valu- 
able paintings. During the course of the 
evening, a prominent college president 
was called on to respond to a toast. In 
the midst of his talk, wishing to pay a 
compliment to the ladies present, he 
pointed to the paintings which adorned 
the walls and said: “What need is there 
for these painted beauties when we have 
so many with us at this table?” 

Which calls to mind the cynical com- 


ment of a paragrapher on the headline 
in a New York newspaper: “Famous 
New York Beauty Disappears.” “Per- 
haps she washed it off,” he suggests. 

Authors, too, are not immune, in spite 
of the care and thought they are sup- 
posed to devote to their work, as witness 
this: “Reginald was bewitched. Never 
had the baroness seemed to him so beau- 
tiful as at this moment, when, in her 
dumb grief, she hid her face.” 

Perhaps quite a few of us might be 
able to improve our attractiveness by the 
same method. 

Another type of blurder is made the 
target of the sarcasm of a New England 
lady. She entered a department store 
and inquired the prices of combs. 

“Do you want a narrow lady’s comb?” 
asked the saleslady. 

“No,” replied the lady, meaningly. “I 
wish a comb for a stout lady with rubber 
teeth.” 

It seems evident, then, that there is no 
real justification for feeling humuliated 
over our occasional blunders. Mistakes 
will happen, and while it is perfectly 
true that our deafness opens up to us 
an avenue of approach that is closed to 
our hearing neighbors, it, at the same 
time, develops in us a caution which 
helps us to avoid many of the pathways 
that they tread to their sorrow. If the 
situation has a dark side, it is turned 
toward the hearing rather than toward 
us, and we do not want to place our- 
selves on a level with Mary’s little sister 
in this matter. 

“I suppose your baby sister cries 
some?” a neighbor inquired of Mary. 

“Cries some!” exclaimed Mary. “Why 
she just seems to look on the dark side 
of things all the time.” 

Finally, I may as well come right out 
in the open and admit frankly that there 
is another reason which leads me to 
desire that mistakes shall not be regarded 
with so much disfavor. This reason is 
found in W. S. Gilbert’s “Princess Ida,” 
where he declares: “Man is nature’s sole 
mistake.” 

Naturally, then, I do not want you to 
feel that mistakes are always calamities! 
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TEACHERS AND NIGHT SCHOOLS FOR THE 
ADULT DEAF 


By Francis L. Rocers, M. D. 


T is a well known fact that there 

are in every State and county in 

this country many highly trained 
teachers who have during their term 
of service become incurably deaf and 
have thereby found themselves totally 
or partially incapacitated for their regu- 
lar profession. In many States the law 
requires an annual physical examination 
of all public school teachers, and in 
almost all other States a signed state- 
ment or affidavit must be filed annually 
by teachers who are applicants for posi- 
tions in the public schools. With boards 
of education an affirmative answer to 
the question, “Do you possess normal 
hearing?” is a vital one in determining 
a teacher’s eligibility to employment or 
to her legally drawing her salary from 
public funds as a teacher in the public 
schools. 

It cannot be questioned but that mem- 
bers of our highly trained professions 
who have secured their technical train- 
ing in our institutions of higher educa- 
tion owe a debt in service to society 
for the special privileges conferred upon 
them thereby. And in like manner it 
must be admitted that society owes to 
them the best opportunity it can afford 
to render that service. This paper is 
written with the hope of pointing out 
a way by which this group of highly 
specialized and trained educational work- 
ers, on whom the misfortune of deaf- 
ness has laid a heavy hand, may be util- 
ized in our educational system in a prac- 
tical way for the advancement of so- 
ciety. 

If any like number of public serv- 
ants had become thus incapacitated on 
the Fields of Flanders, or while serving 
their country at home in any military 
capacity, no matter how brief their serv- 
ice, a large number of our citizens would 
be loudly proclaiming the nation’s obli- 
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gation to aid them with generous pen- 
sions, bonuses or free schools for ad- 
justment and rehabilitation. Further- 
more, as citizens we do go out of our 
way to befriend by our voice and vote 
these defenders of our homes and fire- 
sides. We feel a source of personal 
pleasure, duty and pride in doing so as 
a fulfillment of an obligation. But 
toward the teacher who has served us 
quite as faithfully and well and is strick- 
en in the line of duty. by incurable 
disease no such prick of the public con- 
science is manifest. To the teacher this 
professional, social and economic handi- 
cap generally spells dismissal or demotion 
and often a serious loss of social posi- 
tion. To the man it generally necessi- 
tates turning to some form of agriculture 
or other manual labor for a livelihood 
even though this occupation may be one 
to which by previous training and ex- 
perience and physical fitness he may be 
poorly adapted. To the woman it is an 
equally or more serious misfortune. It 
is true she, if still young, may marry 
and thereby achieve economic independ- 
ence and retain her social station. But 
in this field of useful service her chances 
are not equal to others not so afflicted 
and she suffers the inherent fear that 
motherhood may through heredity bring 
her affliction upon her children. 

To these incurably deaf teachers the 
modern science of lip-reading offers an 
opportunity of continuing in their chosen 
profession as teachers of the adult deaf 
in the public schools. The night and 
part-time schools offer not only an op- 
portunity of employment for the deaf 
teachers, but the opportunity in a large 
and splendid way to render a_ public 
service to the great army of the in- 
curably deaf which is not exceeded if 
equalled in the realm of modern peda- 


gogy. 
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In the public school system the night 
school for adults is already a popular and 
going institution. In California, with 
her splendidly advanced system of pub- 
lic education the work of bringing these 
two groups of teachers and pupils to- 
gether has only recently been made pos- 
sible in an interesting and practical way. 
The work had its inception in the night 
school for adults at Long Beach in 
January, 1922. At that time the Long 
Beach night school had an enrollment of 
one thousand men and women. In Sep- 
tember at the opening of school the prin- 
cipal was appealed to by a small group 
of night school pupils who were hard of 
hearing to introduce lip-reading in the 
course of study. A graduate of a lip- 
reading school, a teacher of experience, 
formerly a public school teacher, was 
available. The principal and superin- 
tendent having approved her employ- 
ment, the deaf teacher applied to the 
State Board of Education for necessary 
certification to teach lip-reading to adults, 
but was refused because of a ruling of 
the board adopted some years previously 
to which up to that time there had been 
no exceptions, to-wit—that no teacher 
was eligible to teach or draw money as 
salary from the public school fund who 
at the time of application had any seri- 
ous defect of hearing. The basis of this 
ruling of the board seemed so unsound 
and its effect in this instance so unjust 
that a group of determined citizens, 
teachers, school officials, social workers 
and physicians became energetically in- 
terested in securing its repeal. Letters 
and telegrams followed in rapid suc- 
cession explaining the situation and argu- 
ing that a loss of hearing should not 
incapacitate or unfit an otherwise compe- 
tent teacher for giving instruction in 
lip-reading to adults who had learned to 
read, write and speak their language 
prior to their loss of hearing. The State 
Board of Education quickly saw the 
justice of these contentions and in No- 
vember, 1921, revoked their former rul- 
ing and ordered a certificate granted to 
Mrs. Louise Kline Wilmot of Long 
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Beach, who thereby became the first cer- 
tificant under the new ruling. Other 
applicants who had been denied for like 
reason were then granted certificates and 
thereby the work of restoring to service 
many teachers and_ rehabilitating the 
adult deaf in California took a distinctly 
forward step. 


The Long Beach school authorities 
acted promptly, and on January 3rd, 
1922, the night school opened the first 
class in lip-reading with an enrollment 
of fifteen pupils meeting two evenings 
each week. Its success was assured from 
the first and soon. the attendance had 
so increased that a second class became 
necessary, which by special arrangement 
was held in the afternoon at the high 
school. By the close of the school year 
the enrollment had reached sixty. The 
interest upon the part of the pupils is 
best attested by the average attendance 
which was then 54 plus. At the opening 
of the next school year (1922-23) the 
movement had met with such enthusiastic 
support from both the Board of Educa- 
tion and the public that the classes were 
divided into beginners and advanced 
students. 


The average attendance during the 
school year 1922-1923 was 65. In 1923- 
24 it reached 75, divided into three 
classes with three day or evening sessions 
per week. 

The splendid work of Mrs. Wilmot as 
teacher and social worker among the 
deaf will ever be held in grateful re- 
membrance by those whose lives her 
hands, “lips” and magnetic personality 
have touched. Her teaching service 
having been terminated by more impor- 
tant home duties at the end of her sec- 
ond year, this work has been most accep- 
tably continued by Miss Lucy Ella Case 
and Miss Juliet D. Clark, both deaf and 
both widely known and eminently suc- 
cessful teachers of the adult deaf in Cali- 
fornia. 

Not the least valuable part of the 
work accomplished by the Long Beach 
public school lip-reading classes has been 
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the fine spirit of mutual helpfulness and 
cooperation developed among men and 
women who have been its pupils. Many 
who had become self-conscious shut-ins, 
timid and more or less confined recluses, 
have, through social contact at the school. 
formed delightful friendships which will 
last indefinitely and which have given 
their possessors a wholly new outlook 
on life. 

This get-together spirit has led to the 
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formation of a local League for the 
Hard of Hearing comprising as mem- 
bers nearly all the students in the classes. 
They hold meetings regularly in the 
social hall of one of the churches, have 
picnic dinners and banquets followed by 
games, dancing, public speaking and 
study. The league may become a con- 
stituent body of the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. 





A HOME FOR THE AGED DEAF 


HE New England Home for Deaf 

Mutes, located at the head of Law- 

rence Street, on Mount Washing- 
ton, in Everett, Massachusetts, is the 
only institution of its kind in New Eng- 
land and offers the only available shelter 
and care for the aged, blind and infirm 
deaf, who are dependent upon the sign 
language for communication with their 
fellows. During the past 21 years the 
home has received guests from all over 
the New England States. It now has 
representatives in its present guests and 
on the waiting list, of each State in New 
England. 

The board of trustees, of which Rev. 
A. Z. Conrad, D. D., of the Park Street 
Church, of Boston, has for 12 years 
been the president, and Mr. Phineas 
Hubbard, the treasurer, has long consid- 
ered the increasing necessity of ex- 
pansion and has now announced the 
purpose of attempting to raise in the 
early autumn $70,000 for building and 
equipping the annex to the present home, 
and $30,000 to be added to the perma- 
nent fund, interest on which assures the 
annual operating expenses. 

The present home, a former family 
dwelling, beautifully situated on a large 
tract of land overlooking a wide ex- 
panse of Greater Boston, has for several 
years been seriously overcrowded. At 
present the 16 guests of the home re- 
quire that in two instances three per- 
sons occupy one room, and in several 


instances two share a room adequate for 
only one. Under these conditions no 
provision can be made for the.care of the 
sick, and it is with great difficulty that 
those who are ill are placed in hospitals. 
In some instances hospital care has been 
impossible, and even when it is possible 
it is necessary to furnish an attendant 
who can use the sign language. The 
trustees therefore plan in connection 
with the new annex an infirmary and 
have voted also to provide isolation 
rooms in order that no case of need 
may be denied admission and care. 

There are at present 17 men and 
women on the waiting list, several of 
whom have been waiting a number of 
years for admission. During the last five 
years no less than 50 worthy persons 
have been denied admission owing to 
the limitations of the home. It is there- 
fore planned to provide in the present 
home and the purposed annex, for not 
less than 50 guests. This provision, it 
is thought, will be adequate for the fu- 
ture. 

Considering the service which the 
home has rendered and will render to 
the citizens of the New England States, 
it is felt desirable by the trustees that 
each State should provide several rooms 
for the especial use of its citizens. 
On.the basis of population, the number 
of deaf mutes in each State, and the 
service to be rendered, it is thought that 
Maine, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
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will provide each for four rooms, New 
Hampshire and Vermont each for two 
rooms, and Massachusetts for the re- 
mainder of the 28 dormitory rooms to 
be contained in the new building. 

The trustees announce their readiness 
to name as a memorial of the donor or 
a designated friend, any of the dormi- 
tory rooms or the service rooms such 
as the infirmary, parlor, dining-room and 
sun parlor. The architect’s figures indi- 
cate that $1,500 will build and furnish 
a dormitory room; $2,500 will provide 
for the permanent maintenance of a 
room thus equipped; $3,000 will build 
one of the service roums indicated above. 
The interest on $10,000 will provide per- 
manently for the care of one person. 
Other memorials for lesser and larger 
sums have been indicated. 

A number of the leading citizens of 
Boston hitherto unconnected with the in- 
terests of the hcme have indicated their 
willingness to serve on the campaign 
committee, and help raise the desired 
funds. Hon. Channing Cox, Governor 
of Massachusetts, has accepted the hon- 


orary chairmanship of the campaign 
committee. Mr. Richard M. Everett of 


the Lawrence Co., 89 Franklin Street, 
Boston, will serve as campaign treasurer, 
the Webster and Atlas National Bank 
acting as depository of the campaign 
funds. It is planned to complete the 
financial campaign by a popular appeal 
throughout New England the last week 
of September and in Greater Boston 
the first week in October. 

A visit to the home will reveal the 
significant absence of the usual institu- 
tional features. The guests of the home 
constitute a very happy family. Even 
the blind in the home, who can be talked 
to only by finger-spelling in the palm 
of the hand, are happier than many nor- 
mal aged persons. A distinguishing fact 
about the home is that the guests are 
permitted to share, each according to his 
or her strength and capacity, in the 
household cares. All the work of the 
househo!d is performed by the matron 
and assistant matron with the assistance 
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of the guests, no hired service being 
required. The women make much of 
their own clothing and do their own 
ironing and mending. The men work 
about the grounds and assist in the 
house. The occupation thus provided 
contributes to the happiness of the mem- 
bers of the home family. 


The financial status of the home re- 
flects great credit upon the management. 
During the past few years the present 
board of trustees have been able to pay 
off two mortgages on the property, which 
is now free of debt, and due to the gen- 
erosity of earnest friends making dona- 
tions and bequests, the home now has 
nearly $50,000 in invested funds, inter- 
est on which contributes to the current 
expenses. All bills are paid, and at 
the last annual meeting the treasurer re- 
ported a balance on hand. 

The home is free to all who need 
it. For those who are able to pay there 
is an annual charge and a_ fee-for-life 
residence, but the treasurer’s report for 
the last fiscal year reveals the fact that 
of a current expense budget amounting 
to $9,727.97 only $820 was received in 
payment for the care of the guests. 

A beautiful and worthy charity, wisely 
and economically managed, providing 
for a deserving and needy class of citi- 
zens, it is felt by those interested in 
the proposed building and endowment 
fund campaign that the citizens of New 
England will .appreciate the opportunity 
of contributing in a manner that wil! 
enable the home to render the full serv- 
ice which is needed and will in the 
future be asked of it. 





NEARLY THREE-QUARTERS OF A 
MILLION TEACHERS 


The total number of public-school teachers 
in the United States in 1923 is estimated by 
the Bureau of Education to have been 729,- 
426. This estimate does not include super- 
intendents, supervisors, and principals. Forty- 
three per cent of these teachers, or approx- 
imately 313,805, are classed as rural teachers. 
In this classification rural is interpreted to 
include open country, country villages, and 
towns not maintaining independent city sys: 
tems.—U. S. Bureau of Education. 








BY-PATHS ON THE ROAD OF SILENCE 


N autobiography should not begin 

with an apology for egotism. For 

this reason, in recording various 
phases of my school and later life, I 
shall not try to excuse the constant per- 
sonal note, as my sole object in writing 
this article is to give encouragement, 
and perhaps aid, to others trying to gain 
an education, or to do social service 
work, literally “on their own.” 

Although I have no recollection of a 
t:me when I was not “hard of hearing,” 
strangely enough, my parents could 
never tell positively whether I was born 
deaf. 

At the time that I was ready for 
school there was only one kindergarten 
in our town, and its head was so poorly 
equipped for teaching anything but the 


simplest rudiments that after a few 
years / taught her long division! As I 
remained there until my ninth year, 


something had to be done to keep me 
busy and contented, so I was promoted 
to the proud privilege of threading nee- 
dles and punching the cards to be worked 
by our embryo “leading citizens.” 

Then came two years out of school, 
with trips to specialists at home and 
abrcad in an effort to counteract the 
gradually increasing deafness. For years 
{ was very luke-warm in accepting invi- 
tations to travel, knowing a trip meant 
usually another “looking-glass down my 
throat.” 

Finally my parents decided to allow 
me to enter public school. Without 
wishing to detract from the value of 
special schools for deaf children, I must 
state my conviction that it was the 
wisest thing they could have done. 1 
continued in school from that time to 
my graduation from high school without 
interruption of any kind, and for the 
first time lost at least part of the stigma 
of being “different.” At no time dur- 
ing that period did I ask or require 
special aid of any kind. The regular 
hours and constant mental occupation 
proved a better cure for a_ naturally 


delicate child than all the “iron” and 
“appetite medicine” formerly poured into 
my system. Strangely enough, almost 
the only unhappy memory of all those 
years is that of my very first day at 
school. On my way home a rude little, 
crude little boy pointed his finger at 
me and shouted, “She’s deef and dumb— 
deef and dumb!” I thereupon decided 
I didn’t like public school and wouldn’t 
go back. Evidently something or some- 
body changed my mind for me. 

There followed years of hard work. 
which only now, in retrospect, are fully 
understood. Unbelievable as it seems, it 
is only recently as memory retraces those 
early years, that realization has come 
that my family and teachers—yes, even 
I, believed I heard everything, though 
with difficulty. I know now when I 
recali how I always obtained a _ seat 
where I could see the teacher or the 
pupil speaking, that I gained practically 
all of my oral knowledge by lip-reading. 
In the light of that knowledge comes 
realization of why I, a “born” speller, 
should so have dreaded dictated spelling. 
One of the bright lights of those early 
school days was the patience of both 
teachers and pupils, as evidenced by the 
frequency with which I was chosen when 
we “spelled down,” in spite of the diffi- 
culty in making me understand the given 
words. 

With high school days came fresh 
obstacles, as new studies proved more 
difficult of being “read’’ by eye. Mathe- 
matics were barred for me, as by now 
my parents realized something of the 
strain under which I labored. French 
gave way to German, since the latter 
proved more easily understood, on ac- 
count of my parents’ German birth. 
Latin was a real joy, partly from its 
simlarity to English and partly owing 
to the fact that most of its work was 
translation, after freshman year. In fact 
so easy was it to become proficient in 
this study that for some years after 
graduation I tutored in it. But as I had 
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to require that much of the work be 
written for me, I would not advise this 
occupation for anyone whose hearing is 
seriously impaired. 

When “tests” were written on the 
board all was easy, but when questions 
were asked orally I sometimes found it 
necessary to go to the desk and read 
the question before answering. This 
was naturally an ordeal for a sensitive 
person, but soon custom made it a mat- 
ter of course, and, after all, what was 
being a bit more conspicuous than one 
liked, compared to the vital fact of gain- 
ing an education? 


So passed the four years, which proved 
as happy as they were profitable. At 
their close, just as the question pre- 
sented itself as to whether it would be 
possible for me to attend college, an 
automatic solution occurred in the form 
of a nervous breakdown. 


It is the memory of this illness, un- 
doubtedly caused by the tension of those 
long, difficult years, that makes me wish 
to caution parents against allowing any 
child, handicapped by any imperfect 
sense, to obtain an education without 
some form of special aid. The long 
hours spent sitting in “class,” without 
any benefit whatever, while others lis- 
tened to recitations, seem now an un- 
forgivable waste of time, and a terrible 
and unnecessary tax on the patience of 
any human being, especially that of a 
young and imaginative child. 

Part time schools, now being so splen- 
didly arranged for the deaf children of 
today, with an equal amount of time 
spent in special and ordinary classrooms, 
are undoubtedly the best solution. 

And now a word as to a few meth- 
ods of helping ourselves in our after- 
school days. As a rule, experience brings 
us to the best and simplest way of 
meeting the difficulties incident to our 
individual lives. 

For many years after I had begun to 
do volunteer work for the different or- 
ganizations in our city I refused to ac- 
cept any position requiring much re- 
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sponsibility, or demanding attendance at 
meetings. Gradually, however, as work 
on committees led to my assuming chair- 
manships, I acquired the habit of attend- 
ing certain meetings in order to give re- 
ports and found that as a routine is 
usually followed it was not difficult, 
with the aid of a convenient friend, to 
follow proceedings. 

As to the much-discussed question of 
“to go or not to go to church,” a de- 
vout mother, wishing a companion, has 
settled that doubt. However, to while 
away long sermon hours I read in as 
unobtrusive a fashion as possible. The 
little blue classics that have made Girard, 
Kansas, famous, have given me almost a 
post-graduate course in literature, so con- 
venient and so suited to every mood is 
that excellent class of publications. 

If this suggestion shocks any of my 
readers who have a deeply “religious” 
turn of mind I can only reply that I 
long ago satisfied myself that it was bet- 
ter to keep my mind healthily occupied— 
even though my books were dubbed 
“worldly”’— than to grow sad or bitter 
in the hours spent sitting through long, 
unheard sermons. 

As to theatre, although an ardent 
devotee as a girl, it is with relief I have 
now substituted the satisfactory “movies” 
since they involve no strain and do not 
leave one with the depression some- 
times experienced by us of the “dull 
ears” after witnessing a play. 

There is no need to speak of the 
exceptional joy and solace of books, 
truly “our refuge and our help” in time 
of troublous thought, as well as in hap- 
pier mood. 

One pleasure, however, that can be en- 
joyed to the utmost has, I think, been 
stressed too little in speaking of the re- 
sources of the deaf. That is the joy 
of learning to know and to appreciate 
great works of art. Even if one has 
not easy access to an Art Gallery, there 
is no excuse in this day of many books 
devoted to every phase of the subject, 
not to have at least some conception of 
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what is best both in painting and in 
sculpture. Art may, indeed, be “long,” 
but the rewards of its devotees are surely 
very great. 

But all these pleasures pale into insig- 
nificance in comparison with that which 
comes from humar intercourse. I know 
there are many who will not agree with 
me in this, feeling that the strain of try- 
ing to hear is not compensated fer by 
its results. Mr. Calkins has intimated 
as much in his various scholarly 
articles. In this, I differ from him. 
To me, the “light that lies in human 
eyes” is incomparably more beautiful 
than any other. I am sure, to quote 
only one instance from my own expe- 
rience, that nothing has helped more to 
keep me from feeling embittered or 
useless than contact with the children 
of our Sunday School, where for some 
years I have acted as Librarian. 

For this reason, if for no other, I 
cannot too strongly urge on my hard 0’ 
hearing friends the desirability of con- 
stant intercourse with hearing people. 
When I learn of the complaints some- 
times voiced that people are unkind or 
impatient, I feel that perhaps there is 
something that could be remedied with 
the person complaining. In my long 
years of association with people, whether 
for work or for social pleasure, I can 
recall scarcely a single moment that I 
was made unhappy for this reason. 
There are times, of course, when solitude 
and a book seem a haven of rest com- 
pared to the task of trying to take part 
i” general conversation, and if one feels 
decidedly “below par” it is best, perhaps, 
not to force oneself too much. The 
more we mingle with people, however, 
the greater will become our ease and 
poise; taut nerves will relax, and in 
time only a minimum of fatigue will be 
felt. 

If you are not the possessor of a 
natural sense of humor, do your utmost 
to cultivate one; there is no other quality 
that will smooth so many awkward 
situations, nor take away the sting of 
otherwise unhappy moments. 
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“Heard melodies are sweet, 
But those unheard are sweeter.” 


Perchance we, who in times gone by, 
have drawn both solace and. inspiration 
from music, may find it a bit of a strain 
on our philosophy to accept the poet’s 
dictum in its literal sense. It lies in the 
power of each one of us, nevertheless, 
so to order our lives that the dominant 
motif may be not only one of hope and 
courage, but one attaining, at times, 
even a joyous lilt! 





A GRADED METHOD OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN SPEECH-READING FOR 
HARD OF HEARING SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


The many friends of Miss Rose 
Kinzie, of Philadelphia, will be pleased 
to learn that she has begun to con- 
valesce from her long illness and her 
physician holds out strong hope of a 
steady and complete recovery. Miss 
Kinzie labored so arduously in the cause 
of the deafened that she suffered a 
severe nervous breakdown early in 1923. 

Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie is now devot- 
ing her time to the formulation of a 
graded method of instruction in speech- 
reading’ for hard of hearing children. 
In view of the large numbers of chil- 
dren with defective hearing which the 
census takers are finding in the public 
schools, a method of instruction de- 
signed exclusively for their use is time- 
ly and should prove of inestimable 
value in this important phase of the 
education of the deafened child. 

In addition to the wide experience 
which the Misses Kinzie have had in 
the instruction of the deafened adult 
both were formerly teachers of hearing 
children in the public schools and are 
particularly fitted for this new develop- 
ment in their methods of instruction for 
the deafened. 

Announcement will be made later in 
the season concerning arrangements for 
the training of teachers. 
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By J. 


NE of the best of European Schools 
for the Deaf is the Royal National 


Institution at Milan, associated 
with which is the Royal School of 
Method for the Instruction of Deaf 


Mutes, or training school for teachers of 
the deaf, both of which are under the 
directorship of Professor Guilio Ferreri, 
whose writings, particularly his work on 
American institutions for the deaf, are 
so well and favorably known to readers 
of the Vorta. Review. 

It was my privilege to pay a visit to 
this school in the early part of the year 
1913, when I was so greatly impressed 
by the excellence of the oral work done 
in it, that it was a real pleasure to me to 
have, in this present year of grace, an 
opportunity of renewing my acquaint- 
anceship with this admirable’ school. 
Having a fortnight to spend in Milan, 1 
was able to visit the school on several 
occasions, when I was cordially wel- 
comed by Professor Ferreri and was 
delighted to find that he and other mem- 
bers of his staff had not forgotten me, 
though it was eleven years since we 
had met. 

The school has this in its favor, that 
it is not a large one, the number of 
pupils being under sixty. I have never 
believed in large institutions for the 
deaf, observation and experience alike 
having convinced me that the crowding 
together of the deaf in large communi- 
ties tends to intensify those special 
characteristics known as deaf-mutisms ; 
and I consider that, the end and aim 
of oral instruction being to approach 
the deaf as much as is humanly possible 
to normal standards, that is, to make 
them as much like ordinary citizens as 
may be, they should, for purposes of 
instruction, be associated in as reason- 
ably small groups as is practicable, so 
that, both in and out of school, they 
may have abundant opportunity of free- 
ly mixing with normal persons rather 
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than with those afflicted like them- 
selves, which is not possible in large 
institutions. 

The school is divided into two sec- 
tions, the two sexes, as in other Latin 
countries, being taught separately, so 
that, for all intents and purposes, there 
are two distinct schools, one for the 
boys and one for the girls. Each has 
a staff of four teachers and four assist- 
ants in training, who afterwards will be 
sent to other schools. The classes are 
small, varying from four to ten pupils 
in each. The general average of in- 
telligence of the pupils appeared to me 
to be high. Education commences at 
the age of seven or eight years and 
continues until sixteen. This is_ the 
first year of the compulsory education 
of the deaf in Italy, the necessary legis- 
lation having come into force on the 
last day of 1923. The regular hours 
of instruction are four hours every 
































































































TEACHING THE 
morning, and two or three hours of 
technical instruction every afternoon. 
Thursday is a holiday, not Saturday as 
with us, so each week is divided into 
two parts. The principal technical train- 
ing given is in art, drawing and color- 
ing, designing, engraving, plastic work, 
wood-carving, photography, art needle- 
work, cooking and domestic work, these 
last, of course, for the girls. 

In looking over the work of the 
school, I was impressed by the care 
and attention given to the oral foun- 
dation, very great pains being taken to 
develop good vocal tone and _ correct 
articulation. The sonorous Italian lan- 
guage lends itself to this. If I might 
venture any criticism, it appeared to 
me that possibly somewhat too much 
time in the early stages was devoted 
to syllable drill, and that these little 
pupils might have commenced the use 
of words and sentences sooner than 
seemed to be the case without detriment 
to the mechanical purity of their utter- 
ance, more especially as their instruc- 
tion did not commence until seven or 
eight vears of age, instead of five or 
six as is the case in New Zealand. There 
did not appear to be, either, any at- 
tempt at training in synthetic lip-read- 
ing, which with us goes hand in hand 
with speech training. However, these 
are points on which doctors differ, and 
certainly at Milan the ground work of 
oral instruction is very thorough. 

In the senior classes I found the 
speech of the pupils very fluent and their 
lip-reading accurate. They seemed well 
informed as to the affairs of the world, 
and were keen to question me about 
New Zealand and the countries I had 
seen on my way to Italy. Some of them 
had the sense of humor well developed 
and it was very evident that the rela- 
tionship. between all of them and their 
teachers was of the most cordial nature. 
On Sundays they receive visits from 
their friends and it was a great pleas- 
ure to me, on one of those occasions 
to see some of the little fellows exhib- 
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iting their latest attainments in the way 
of speech to their admiring parents. 

In the training school lectures are 
given ‘by, Professor Ferreri in Psychol- 
ogy, Pedagogy and Didactics, by Pro- 
fessor Della Vedova in Physiology, 
Anatomy and Hygiene and by Professor 
T. Mannelli in practical teaching. It 
was this last gentleman whose skill in 
teaching I so much admired in 1913, 
when I was much struck by the manner 
in which he contrived that every pupil 
should take an active part in the les- 
son, confining himself largely to direct- 
ing operations, with the result that at 
the end of a lesson he himself did not 
appear to have spoken much more than 
any individual pupil. In many schools 
teachers are over active and the pupils 
too passive. 

There is at Treves, une of the sub- 
urbs of Milan, a very interesting day 
school, attended by feebie-minded children 
to the number of about sixty, and by 
some forty deaf children with some rudi- 
ments of hearing. These two classes 
of children are, of course, taught quite 
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separately, the school being in two di- 
visions, each staffed by young and en- 
thusiastic teachers. The fact that feeble- 
minded children very frequently have 
defective articulation makes it essential 
that their teachers should understand 
something of the principles on which 
teachers of the deaf work, and so it 
appears to me to be a good arrangement 
to have them associated in this way. 
By the courtesy of Professor Antonelli, 
I was enabled to visit this school, which 
I did on two occasions in company with 
Professor Mannelli, who attends twice 
weekly to give special instruction in 
speech to both sections of this school. 
I was very pleased with the work I 
saw in both departments. After school 
is over these pupils are conveyed on 
special tram cars which run on all lines, 
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depositing the children at various points, 
where they are met by their friends. 
One afternoon I attended a ceremony 
when anew banner, that had been pre- 
sented to the school, was blessed by the 
priest, and an interesting demonstration, 
including marching evolutions by the 
deaf, and choral singing by the feeble- 
minded, was given, and greatly admired. 
A great wave of patriotism has recently 
swept over Italy and the children seem 
to have sucked this in with their mothers’ 
milk. On all festive occasions one sees 
processions of children bearing banners, 
and going through the beautiful move- 
ments of the old Roman salute. Every- 
where are hopeful signs of a great fu- 
ture for the Italian race. In this I have 
every reason to think that the deaf of 
Italy will share. 
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By Joun Dutton WRIGHT 


ROFESSOR FERRERI very kindly 
supplied me with a list of Italian 
schools for the deaf as compiled 

by him in 1905 and marked the schools 
that he considered especially worth vis- 
iting. 

Of the twelve schools that he marked 
I was able to see four on my way south 
from Genoa to Naples, and of the en- 
tire 49 that he enumerated, including 
those of Sicily, I saw 15. At some 
future time I hope to be able to visit 
some, if not all, of the others, including 
the one with which Professor Ferreri 
is connected in Milan. 

GENOA 

Coming as I did along the French 
and Italian Rivieras, the school at Genoa 
was the first I saw. 

The official title of the school is R. 
Istituto Nazionale pei Sordomuti, the 


Royal National Institution for Deaf- 
mutes. The building, so far as its ex- 


ternal appearance and the public recep- 
tion rooms are concerned, is impressive. 





It was an old convent and was presented 
by Napoleon to a good priest who gave 
it for a school for the deaf. At one end 
of the main corridor in a handsome and 
well-lighted niche, is one of the finest 
modern sculptured groups in exquisite 
Carrara marble that I have ever seen. 
It represents the founder of the school 
and one of his pupils. 

As I am not able to speak Italian, I 
took an interpreter with me, but I need 
not have done so as I found the direc- 
tor, Father Marcisio, speaks French. 
I was most cordially received and given 
every opportunity to see the classes in 
session. 

There were 74 boys with six priests 
of the Order of St. Joseph for teachers. 
There is a separate department for girls 
under the same director, but conducted 
by sisters of the order of Ste. Catherine 
of Siena. There were thirty little girls 


in that department and four teachers. 
Pupils are admitted at eight and may 
The first class 


remain for eight years. 
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I visited contained 12 small boys. The 
room was poorly lighted but adequately 
equipped with teaching helps. The next 
class I saw contained 14 pupils and the 
third contained 12. 

Both the director and the vice-director 
teach. In the director’s class there were 
12 pupils of two grades, six of each 
grade. A very workable plan, in the 
upper grades, as I have often pointed 
out. 

There are shops in which the boys 
work all the afternoon. They include 
the usual trades and occupations. Shoe 
repairing, carpentry, type-setting, print- 
ing and tailoring. 

As the signs over the school room 
doors would indicate, there seems to 
be a distinct line drawn between the 
early teaching of “articulation” and of 
language. Apparently, during the first 
two years of instruction, practically all 
the school room work is devoted to 
the utterance of elementary sounds and 
syllables, with very little effort to teach 
more than A few detached words. The 
director and teachers assured me that 
with these youngest pupils it was not 
possible to hold any spoken conversa- 
tion. 


It seemed to me the enunciation of 
the pupils was excellent. I am of the 
opinion that, owing to the nature of the 
Italian language, with its uniformity of 
vowels, and comparatively small number 
of sounds, and almost exceptionless pro- 
nunciation as well as comparative unim- 
portance of consonants, it is easier to 
get good enunciation than it is in French 
or in English. I should consider Span- 
ish about on a par with Italian in this 
respect. In fact, there is a striking sim- 
ilarity between Italian and Spanish, so 
much so that a good command of one 
will almost give a fair understanding of 
the other. 

Without knowing Italian, I was able 
to make out the names of the pupils as 
they spoke them, much more readily 
than I often can under similar circum- 
stances in the United States. 

So far as a command of language was 
concerned, especially in the younger 
classes, it seemed to me there was less 
fluency and a narrower vocabulary. The 
general information and knowledge was 
considerably below that of our own 
schools, and of some I have visited in 
Europe and other parts of the world. 

The speech of the teachers to the pupils 
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FOUNDER OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
GENOA 


was far from natural, but not so ter- 
ribly exaggerated as I have often found. 


FLORENCE 

In Florence there are two schools. 
I first visited the /stituto Nazionale pei 
Sordomuti, at Viale Principe Eugenio 1, 
where I was most courteously and cor- 
dially received by the director, Sig. 
Giovanni Fossi, who speaks French eas- 
ily, so I did not need an interpreter. 

There were only three teachers, includ- 
ing the cultured and charming director. 
In two of the classes there were eight 
pupils, and in that of the director only 
five. More pupils were enrolled, but 
were late in coming. It was on Decem- 
ber 11th that I made my visit. The 
school is for boys only. 

The class room hours are from 8.30 
to 12. There is shop work in the after- 
noon. Shoe repairing, tailoring, carpen- 
try, printing, with, in addition, artistic 
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leather working, for which Florence is 
famous. 

Pupils are not admitted before eight 
years of age, and may remain eight 


years. I found the same late use of 
connected language here as in other 


Italian schools, the first two years being 
devoted almost entirely to elemental and 
syllable drill, with very little instruction 
in the speaking of phrases, or even 
words, and very little language drill. 
The amount of language and general 
knowledge in the most advanced class 
seemed to me rather meager. I found 
the articulation fair, the voices not as 
uniform as I had observed in other 
schools. 

The director spoke very naturally and 
beautifully to his pupils and they spoke 
with very little exaggeration of mouth 
movement, but the other two teachers 
were great sinners in the matter of 
mouthing and unnatural speech. 

They had a curious habit of beating 
time with one hand as they spoke to the 
pupils and, of course, the pupils beat 
time as they replied. When I first 
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noticed it, I thought it was merely a 
peculiarity of the individual, but 1 found 
each of the three teachers doing it. 
Finally, I asked what the object was, 
but was met with a blank look and it was 
evident that they were unconscious of 
this habit that had fastened itself upon 
them. Cnce I had called their attention 
to it they became aware of it, and their 


heroic efforts to stop the moving hand, 
dD ° 


even holding both hands behind their 
backs, was amusing, for, in spite of 
them, the hand would begin to move 
in a moment or two when their thoughts 
were on the subject under discussion. 
Finally, one of them took his pupil fore- 
ibly by the arms and held them, and 
himself, in a vise-like grip, but they 
both twitched convulsively the moment 
their attention was distracted. We all 
laughed heartily, and I think the habit 
was probably soon broken up, for it 
gave a comical aspect to their intercourse. 

Under some circumstances a_ pupil 
may remain with a _ single teacher 
throughout his entire school life, though 
this is not always the case. 

I understood from Sig. Fossi_ that 
during the year just past the school had 
received a bequest of half a million lire, 
and that with the money he hoped to 
greatly enlarge and improve the school. 

When signing their register of visitors, 
they showed me with pride the tribute 


of the poet, d’Annunzio, as reproduced 
in their prospectus. 

The other school for the deaf in 
Florence is the Istituti Gualandi, founded 
in 1885 by the Gualandi brothers and 
conducted by the religious order of 
Piccola Missione at Sordomuti, which 
is devoted exclusively to the education 
of the deaf and their care, and conducts 
schools in several other cities of Italy. 

It is a double school, with separate 
departments for boys and girls. There 
were eighty pupils in each department. 
The director of the section for boys 
was Father Camillo Spisani, and the 
directress of the girls’ section was Sister 
Agostina Quadri. 

I was received with the most cordial 
welcome, and both the director and the 
directress accompanied me_ throughout 
my entire, and rather protracted, visit. 
Sister Agostina had somewhat more 
French than Father Camillo, though she 
was very diffident about it, and she had 
to help me out often when I could not 
follow the voluble Italian explanations 
of the director. 

There were six teachers in each de- 
partment, but in several school rooms I 
saw one teacher with two separate divis- 
ions. This works very well in the 
higher, but not well in the lower grades. 

As in all the religious schools, where 
the housekeeping arrangements are in 
the hands of nuns, I found everything 
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in perfect order, immaculately clean and 
well equipped. 

There were, however, some evidences 
of refinement and comfort, and a sugges- 
tion of family life, that I was at a loss 
to explain, for I had never seen them 
before in such an institution. The girls’ 
dining room, a picture of which is here 


reproduced, was one thing that surprised - 


me by its lack of the typical institutional 
appearance. 

By inquiry I discovered that this was 
due to the wonderful patron that the 
school had been blessed with for some 
twenty-eight years in the person of the 
Princess Strozzi, whose beautiful palace 
is one of the landmarks of Florence. 
Early in the history of the school she 
became interested in its work and spent 
much time among the pupils, until, 
finally, she almost lived in the school. 

I was shown a handsome bedroom 
which she occupied, all the rather sump- 
tuous furnishings of which, fine furni- 
ture, embroidered linen, lace, etc., were 
made in the school and by the pupils 
for her, whom they always addressed 
as Mamma Principessa (Mamma Prin- 
cess), and for whom they, very properly, 
had a great affection, which she recipro- 
cated. In the summer time she trans- 
ported all the girls and their teachers 
to her villa, outside Florence. She 
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erected a refuge for aged deaf, and 
gave liberally of her money, as well as 
her time and thought, to the school. 

Pupils are received as young as four, 
and one golden-haired little angel fol- 
lowed us about from room to room for 
an hour, and was the pet for everyone. 

I observed that the director and 
directress spoke quite naturally to the 
pupils, but among the teachers there 
were some very bad examples of how not 
to speak with a deaf child. 

There was the same late use of lan- 
guage as elsewhere, but the speech was 
rather more fluent and spontaneous. The 
educational standard did not seem to me 
high enough, but in general the school 
made a very favorable impression upon 
me. 

There are some charming decorative 
objects in the school, especially a beauti- 
ful marble group of Christ Curing the 
Dumb, and a very well executed painting 
of the same subject, both being the work 
of the instructors in modelling and paint- 
ing. 

The needlework of the girls and the 
various forms of hand work by the boys 
were very fine. 

There is an excellent little theatre in 
the school with a good moving picture 
outfit. 

Three days after I left Florence there 
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was a benefit performance for the school 
in one of the principal theaters of the 
city and the pupils were rehearsing their 
dances and gymnastic exercises that they 


were to give between the acts. I was 
sorry not to be able to accept the cordial 
invitation to be their guest at the per- 
formance. 





“Life is very much like a mirror: if you smile upon it, it smiles back again on you.” 


EAR FRIENDS: 
The name at the end of this 
letter will not be the one you ex- 
pect, but I hope you will allow me to 
begin “Dear Friends,” even though I 
am not the presiding genius of the 
Friendly Corner. I have been suspected 
of concealing myself behind her sig- 
nature so many times that I do not feel 
altogether strange, occupying her chair 
for this one month. 

I want to tell you a story. Parts of 
it you know already, and I am sure you 
will be interested in it all, for its heroine 
is the young woman whom you have 
come to know and love as “The Friend- 
ly Lady.” 

In April, 1920, the Votta REvIEW 
published an article written by a girl 
just about to graduate from Wellesley 
College. “He Whom a Dream Hath 
Possessed Knoweth No More of Doubt- 
ing.” she called it, and this is the way it 
ended : 

“In the future I know there are won- 


derful experiences awaiting; that there 
is good and hard work to do; that there 
is a broader fellowship to join. Il 
should like to do something to help my 
deaf friends—lip-reading, perhaps, and 
club work. I have many more dreams, 
some of which may never come true, 
and others which I am going to try very 
hard to make come true. I am not an 
optimist who is ‘throwing sugar into 
the sea,’ but I know no more of doubt- 
ing. There is a place for me, and I 
must find it for myself.” 

On August 22nd of that same year I 
found the following letter in the mail: 


My dear Miss Timberlake: 

The other day I received a very lonely 
little letter from a girl who had read my 
article in the Votta Review. She has no op- 
portunity to study lip-reading or to meet 
other deaf people in the city in which she 
lives. It was while thinking about her (and 
the fact that there must be others like her) 
that the idea of having a Friendly Corner 
page came. I have written out an example 
of the sort of letter I should like to have 
published, which I am enclosing. I do not 
mean to assume that I want to run the page 
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because of any superior ability, but only that 
my love for all these people is very great, 
and I have the time and interest to give to 
it. I think the Votta Review is doing a great 
and good work, but it seems to me that this 
page would be a common meeting-ground for 
everyone. It would give the desired human 
touch. 

I would insist upon having my identity re- 
main unknown for obvious reasons. 

Please do not think I am too presumptu- 
ous in asking for this. My zeal and en- 
thusiasm sometimes overflow tkeir confines, 
but you will understand the spirit that 
prompts the request, I am _ sure. 

Even if you don’t think I could do it, 
couldn’t you carry out the idea through 
someone else? I think it has splendid pos- 
sibilities. 

Most enthusiastically yours, 


And the signature was that of the 
young Wellesley graduate. 


I accepted the article, warning her not 
to be disappointed if the response was 
not all that she hoped for; and in Oc- 
tober, 1920, page 643 was called “The 
Friendly Corner,” and an editorial note 
called attention to it. 


You who know the Friendly Corner 
as it is today, with its correspondence 
club of more than a hundred members, 
its contests, its exchange of ideas 
through letters in its columns, and its 
established place in the hearts of our 
readers, may wonder that we were ever 
uncertain about its success. But we 
were, and the number and enthusiasm 
of the responses to that first appeal sur- 
pt.ced us thoroughly. The letters kept 
on coming, more and more each month, 
until attending to them became an ap- 
pallingly time-consuming, though fas- 
cinating, duty. But every one received 
a reply, and day by day I grew more 
amazed at the genuineness of the sym- 
pathy and insight which enabled this 
child-faced, bobbed-haired young  per- 
son to strike the right note in her 
answers. All kinds and conditions of 
people wrote to her, but somehow or 
other she always responded understand- 
ingly. She interested herself in the in- 
terests of the elderly; she talked non- 
sense with the flappers (and incidentally 
gave them many a bit of sage advice) ; 
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MR. & MRS. RAYMOND STEWART MILEHAM 


She Carried the Friendly through 
Her Own 


Corner even 
Wedding 


she advanced ideas for the clever to 
discuss; she encouraged the self-con- 
scious ; she taiked books w:th the literary, 
and jobs with the down-and-out, and 
matrimony with the love-lorn, and voca- 
tions with the undecided. I could show 
you a hundred letters of appreciation 
from those who tried the experiment 
of writing to the Friendly Corner. And 
all because there really dwelt in her 
heart the spirit of friendliness for all the 
deafened. 

The Friendly Corner has not occupied 
all of her time these four years. As 
Winnifred Washburn many of you have 
known her. She carried the Friendly 
Corner work through a course in the 
teaching of speech reading, a winter in 
Florida, an operation for appendicitis, 
a trip to Europe, a subscription cam- 
paign at the Volta Bureau, a term of 
service as Field Secretary of the Fed- 
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MALCOLM STEWART MILEHAM 
His Judgment Is Astonishingly Good 


eration, and even through her own wed- 
ding and first experience in housekeep- 
ing. But now she has met her Water- 
loo, in the person of the very young 
gentleman whose photographs accom- 
pany this article. He vows and pro- 
tests that she must not devote so much 
time to writing; and we are sadly 
forced to admit that his judgment is 
astonishingly good for one of his age. 

Her last article appeared in the 
August VoLtta Review, and in this one 
we are all taking off our hats to her— 
but not by any means for the sole reason 
that she is leaving us. 


e ROR eS 


And now, what of the Friendly Cor- 
ner? Will all that Mrs. Mileham has 
built up have to be abandoned? 

No, I hasten to assure you—oh no! 
It was a hard, hard task to find a 
successor, but it has been done, and 
she is already at work with all the en- 
thusiasm and responsiveness that must 
characterize a Friendly Lady. Mrs. 
Mileham’s identity had “leaked out” in 
several places, and now the merry con- 
test will begin, to see who can first dis- 
cover the name of the newcomer. You 
cannot find out by asking me, but I will 
forestall a few of the inevitable inquiries 
for you, thus. No, she is not John A. 
Ferrall. No, she is not Dirk P. De 
Young. No, she is not a man at all. 
One glance will convince anybody that 
she is a lady, and one handshake that 
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she is friendly. No, she is not the very 
friendly lady who pours tea for you 
every month. Yes, she is deafened. 
Yes, some of you know her. 

I should like to ask you, if you have 
enjoyed the Friendly Corner, to write 
to Mrs. Mileham and tell her so; but I 
do not make this request, because she 
would not have the time and strength 
to acknowledge your letters, and | know 
it would distress her not to. But there 
is another way in which you can show 
your loyalty and your interest in the 
work she has built up—won’t you write 
to the New Friendly Lady and give her 
a welcome? 

Cordially yours, 
JosEPHINE TIMBERLAKE. 





PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION AND RELIEF 


The bill creating a department of educa- 
tion and relief under a Secretary in the 
President's Cabinet, which is approved by 
President Coolidge, is fully described in the 
September number of School Life, a publica- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Education. 

The proposed department will foster and 
promote education and health and the inter- 
ests of persons separated from the military 
or naval forces of the United States. If the 
bill is enacted, the department wili consist 
of the Bureau of Education, Howard Univer- 
sity, Columbia Institution for the Deaf, St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, and Freedman’s Hos- 
pital, now in the Department of the Interior; 
Veterans’ Bureau, and the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, now independent  es- 
tablishments; and the Public Health service, 
now in the Treasury Department.—U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 


A Spanish tea garden will be one of the 
principal features of the Fall Flower Show, 
which will take place in the 71st Regiment 
Armory, September 23, 24, and 25, under the 
auspices of the American Dahlia Society. 
The tea garden will be maintained for the 
benefit of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing and will be under the 
direction of Mrs. Charles H. Stout. 

Young women of society, dressed in Spanish 
costume, will act as waitresses in the tea 
garden. A realistic Iberian atmosphere will 
be created by the unique Spanish grill work, 
which will surround the garden, set on one 
of the immense floors filled to brimming with 
all the early autumn blooms.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 
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MISS CORA ELSIE KINZIE---AN APPRECIATION 


By ANNA MACKEY 





MISSES CORA AND ROSE KINZIE 


HE deafened people of Philadel- 

phia and the members of the 

Speech-Reading Club have suff- 
ered an irreparable loss in the with- 
drawal of Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie from 
the presidency of the Speech-Reading 
Club. 


Miss Kinzie has spent many years in 
careful study of the needs of the deaf- 
ened adult, and today she stands out as 
a national and international authority 
on the subject. Fired with enthusiasm 
and with tremendous earnestness of 
purpose, she gave herself unstintedly 
to the organization and carrying on of 
the first club-house for the deafened in 
the world, the Speech-Reading Club of 
Philadelphia. She was aided in her 
work by Miss Rose Kinzie. With the 
co-operation of her sister, she formulated 
the Kinzie Method of Speech-Reading 
and established a foremost school of 
speech-reading which has drawn students 
from all parts of the country. Miss Rose 
Kinzie, though possessing perfect hear- 


ing, comprehended in a marvellous way 


the difficulties and problems of the 
deafened. She had the deepest sym- 
pathy and understanding for all who 
were in need of it. In her zeal to cheer 
and help others, and with the interests 
of the Club very close to her heart, she 
overtaxed her strength, her health 
failed, and she was obliged to give up 
all work over a year ago. Her con- 
tinued illness has been a very great 
sorrow to us all. She was in intimate 
contact with the welfare and _ philan- 
thropic work among the deafened people 
of Philadelphia. The value of her work 
among those in distress has been in- 
calculable. We have found no one equal 
to shouldering this very important 
phase of the work. 

Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie was forced 
to carry on the work alone, and a 
stupendous task it was. The club grew 
by leaps and bounds. When she tackles 
a job, she tackles it vigorously, and so 
she tackled the work of the club. 
Added to this she taught day after day 
in the school, bringing her mighty dy- 
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namic force into all that she did. Her 
vision for the club has been boundless, 
and her keynote has been service. 
Without this vision of service and sin- 
cere desire to help her fellowmen handi- 
capped by deafness, she could not have 
accomplished, as an individual, all that 
she has. 

She guided the young club over the 
rough, uncertain seas with a firm, sure 
hand, a clear, cool head and an always 
bright, inspiring nature. She was fired 
with enthusiasm for the cause, and so 
she gave to the world her wonderful 
gift, and has given of herself without 
measure. She has given years of untir- 
ing devotion and hard work to the 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia. 








THE APPEAL 
OF THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, 


Teachers and Friends 
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It 1s Miss Kinzie’s serious and single- 
track purpose, her boundless energy and 
her sympathy and understanding of the 
deafened that make it possible for her 
to make dreams come true. The 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia 
will have to seek far to find a suc- 
cessor possessing such fine qualities, 
rare judgment, zeal and positive force 
as Miss Kinzie brought to bear upon 


the work. 


We, the members of the Speech- 
Reading Club, deeply regret her with- 
drawal. We can show it best by strict 
adherence to the policies she inaugur- 
ated and by a display of the same sort 
of whole-hearted and selfless devotion 
to the cause of the hard of hearing. 





Conducted by EtizApetH ALDEN Byrp 


669 YOU want him to get along well, 
don’t spoil him,” said the Expe- 
rienced One to the deaf child’s 

mother. “Train him just as you would 

a hearing child.” And the mother’s un- 

spoken comment was, “Nonsense! How 

can he be treated as if he heard when 
he doesn’t? And how can I train him 
when he can’t understand what I say?” 

So this message is to her. 

The fact is, of course, that you cannot 
treat a deaf child like a hearing one, yet 
your own mental attitude must be that 
of expecting and insisting upon the 
normal, or your results will be very ab- 
normal. It is just that you aim for the 
normal, whatever the means used. Every 
primary teacher of the deaf is all too 
familiar with the little one who throws 
itself on the floor, shrieking and kicking, 


whenever its will is crossed; who de- 
mands all attention for itself and angrily 
resents time spent on its classmates; 
who has no sense of the difference be- 
tween mine and thine; who is destruc- 
tive; who refuses to eat suitable and 
sensible food; and who does a thousand 
and one other undesirable things. Ob- 
viously the years before he came to 
school have been sadly misspent—and 
who should be blamed if not the mother? 
Yet many mothers, like yourself, find 
very little help in the struggle they are 
making. 

This is a hard age for mothers. If 
they are of the old-fashioned type with 
ideals of parental responsibility toward 
their children, their country, and their 
God, they work against a tide of public 
carelessness and unsound pedagogy that 
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is most difficult to stem because in the 
end it is likely to affect the children’s 
attitude. On the other hand, if they 
themselves are of the careless generation, 
their children are a burden to them and 
their community, and eventually—though 
too late—force care and heartache upon 
them. Lyman Abbott’s book, “The 
Spirit of Democracy,” is one that every 
parent, indeed, every citizen, would do 
well to read, for it goes back to the 
fundamentals, the neglect of which 
means the downfall of these United 
States before many generations have 
passed. Last April the California News, 
the organ of the Berkeley School, pub- 


lished some excerpts from this — book 
under the suggestive title, “Liberty, 


99 


Anarchists, Babies and Other Things. 
I venture to quote the article in full here, 
because it covers the case so completely 
for the right sort of mothers. 


We are born into a world of law. We 
cannot do as we please. We are not at liberty, 
if liberty means exemption from law. If a 


man thinks he has liberty to fly, and jumps off 
the roof of the house, he finds when he 
reaches the sidewalk that he has not even 
liberty to walk, unless first he has learned the 
laws of aerial navigation and flies in accord- 
ance with them. 

Obedience to law is the foundation of all 
civilization, material, intellectual, social, spirit- 
ual. The first thing the child has to learn is 
that there are other wills superior to his will, 
and laws to which he must himself be obedient. 

An indulgent mother is a cruel mother. She 
is sending out her child unprepared for the 
restraints of law, which will be enforced by 
seemingly cruel penalties. If she were wise 
and strong she would temper law to the 
child’s capacity. 

We try to put up a gate at Ellis Island to 
keep the anarchists out; we ought to put it up 
in our nurseries. There our children are being 
taught lawlessness; taught that they may obey 
or not obey, as they will; their laws are given 
to them, and then, when disobeyed, left unen- 
forced. 


The babe in the cradle readily understands 
whether or not he must obey. The sooner he 
learns that he must, the sooner he is fitted for 
a self-governing member of a _ self-governing 
community, the sooner he is fitted for a happy 
life in the world. 


It is not enough, however, that he obeys 
laws that are interpreted to him by father or 
mother ; if he is to be a self-governing member 
of a self-governing community, he must learn 
how to understand laws that are not written 
and not interpreted; he must know how to read 
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the invisible laws written in the human consti- 
tution, and yield them not a reluctant obedience 
because they are enforced, but a glad and 
willing obedience because he recognizes their 
value. 

What are the bonds which bind democracy 
together? Not armies, nor navies, nor police- 
men. 

There are two bonds—truth and justice. 

Truth gives us mutual confidence in one an- 
other in the intercommunication of ideas; 
justice gives us mutual confidence in one 
another in the actual transactions of life. 

Take out either and the community drops to 
pieces. These are the invisible hoops that 
hold the barrel together. 

Any kind of a person, says E. S. Martin, 
will do for a parent—except a liar. I do not 
think that is a large exception. I do not think 
I am a pessimist; but I do verily believe that 
more lies are told by mothers, fathers and 
nurses to children than all the rest of the lies 
put together. 

We lie to them with false threats; we lie to 
them with false promises; we lie to them with 
false stories; we teach them by our practice 
that a child has not a right to truth, and then 
we wonder that they learn the lesson. 

Nor do I think that mothers are generally 
very good in teaching justice. They teach 
kindness, gentleness, consideration, generosity 
—but not justice. 

Among the first lessons our children ought 
to learn in the home are the elemental rights 
of property and rights of person. 

Every child is born a robber, Put two babies 
on the floor and give one of them a rattle and 
see the other crawl to his companion and, if 
he is strong enough, wrest the rattle away 
from his companion. He is a highway robber. 
It is not his fault; he has nét yet learned the 
rights of property. 

The little child will romance and be rebuked 
for falsehood. He has not learned the differ- 
ence between falsehood and fiction, and it is 
to be taught him. 

He does not know the difference between a 
fairy tale and a lie. The difference is so 
subtle that even grown folks do not seem 
always to understand it. 

Truth and justice—these are to be taught in 
the nursery before the child has gone out to 
the larger life of the schools. 

Training is the production of habit. Actions 
oft repeated become a habit; habit long con- 
tinued becomes a second nature. 

When you have trained your child in habits 
of justice and truth, when you have formed in 
him the habit of telling the truth and the 
habit of acting justly, he will not depart from 
them, because he cannot depart from himself. 

Training does not come chiefly through 
lectures or exhortations, or laws enforced by 
penalty. It comes chiefly through the atmos- 
phere of the home and through the example of 
the parents. If you want your child to 
love the truth, love it yourself. 

If you want your child to love justice and 
purity and simplicity and honesty and courage, 
love them yourself. You cannot by your. teach- 
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ing give your child that which you do not 
possess. 

A profane man cannot teach a boy not to be 
profane. 

A smoking father cannot teach a boy not to 
smoke. 

.A drinking man cannot teach a boy not to 
drink. 

The boy will walk in his father’s footsteps, 
and the more he honors his father the more 
likely he is to walk in those footsteps. 


Granting the truth of these state- 
ments, and it seems we must, perforce, 
do so, how can its principles be applied 
to the rearing of a deaf baby? The 
objectives are just the same whether the 
child is hearing or deaf; you want a 
healthy, happy, intelligent, obedient 
youngster. To this end your special 
equipment as a mother consists in deter- 
mination to learn, patience and firmness, 
nicely blended with love of children and 
those two be-haloed extra senses, com- 
mon sense and a sense of humor. Your 
aim is to act from reason, not impulse. 
And your strength and safeguard is your 
trust in the great Father of us all. To 
consider your special task: Many people 
who ought to know say that all infants 
are born blind and deaf—that the senses 
gradually develop in the course of the 
first nine or ten days of life. However 
that may be, there is your first difference 
—the sight and hearing of your normal 
baby develop, while the sight, only, of 
your deaf baby comes into service. A 
clear realization of this fact forestalls 
many a difficulty. You must always 
reach his mind through his eyes, largely. 
His senses of touch, smell, etc, will 
help, but his main dependence will be 
his sight. So if Baby Mary hears and 
Baby Tom is deaf and you mean to 
train them both into lovely and lovable 
living, your methods with the two will 
not differ widely, except that you will 
always be sure that Tom sees the situa- 
tion which Mary perhaps only hears. 
You will expect Tom to be slower in 
grasping it because two senses are 
better than one in quickening the ability 
to grasp; so you will use more persist- 
ence with Tom. 

You want sunny, happy children. Then 





first of all you are looking after their 
heaith—their food, their sleep, their 
habits; and you are making sure that 
Tom as well as Mary conforms to the 
necessary regime. To any mother who 
is troubled with food “cranks,” difficult 
tempers, bad habits, etc., | would recom- 
mend Publication No. 135 of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, entitled, “Habit Clinics for the 
Child of Preschool Age.” Friends who 
have used it have found it most helpful 
in dealing with young children, for it is 
concrete, illuminating and practical. It 
is a great comfort to know that you are 
pursuing a course that is scientifically 
correct ! 

But health is not merely a_ bodily 
condition; it is mental and emotional 
also. Your objectives interlock when 
you get to thinking about them. A child 
is not healthy if he is naughty and un- 
happy; he can not be alert and happy 
if he is not well, and so on. 

One of the outstanding laws of child 
life is activity—and the laws of life 
are unlike human laws in that, not being 
concocted by lawyers, they are made 
without loopholes. That instinct for 
activity is as irrepressible as a mountain 
spring: dam one channel and it seeks an- 
other, for move it must. When you 
consider how much a little child has. to 
learn it is no wonder that he is in a 
hurry to begin. The mere matter of 
standing and walking is no mere mechan- 
ical achievement. The conveying of food 
to his mouth involves quite complex 
calculation and muscular adjustment. All 
the qualities of things—soft, hard, rough, 
smooth, heavy, light, wet, dry, sweet, 
sour, red, blue—are wholly unknown to 
him and instinct pushes him toward 
those psychological processes we desig- 
nate as observation and comparison, with 
irresistible force. So—it is wise to 
direct childish activity into right channels 
lest it find vent in mischief and destruc- 
tion. The tot that sorts the newly wiped 
silver from breakfast into separate piles 
and puts them into their places is just 
as happy as if he were tearing up a book, 
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and he is learning to observe, to compare, 
to classify, and to place accurately. When 
he stands on a chair and pats a bit of 
dough into shape while his mother makes 
bread, he is learning things about the 
qualities of matter that no words could 
teach him, and—he is learning the joy 
of comradeship. Dabbling his hands in 
the water from the faucet, taking a 
glorious splash in the tub in which his 
beat is sailing, making a quick dash into 
a pelting rain or a shower from the gar- 
den hose, with a good rubbing off and 
dry clothes afterward, mean experience 
which he is somehow going to get or 
suffer mental loss; but how much more 
it means in his development that he gets 
the experience in the atmosphere of joy 
and approval instead of the devious ways 
of mischief. Both Tom and Mary need 
these things. It is good for them to try 
to walk along a line without stepping off ; 
it develops their sense of balance, which 
may be deficient in Tom. It is good 
for them to learn to carry things on 
their small heads, or a stack of things 
in their hands, to arrange objects in 
series, from large to small, from long to 
short, from pale pink to dark red, in 
groups of numbers, etc. Fun? Yes. 
And direct gain in mental and physical 
power. Give them crayons and let them 
draw around leaves of different shapes 
and color them. All sorts of things 
may be adapted to this sort of play. 
In the end much of the muscular control 
that writing requires will have been 
gained. Give them blunt scissors—and 
things to cut with them. Give them a 
bit of ground or a window box and let 
them plant and harvest. Give them sand 
and let them dig and model. Give them 
things of their very own and develop 
the feeling of property rights. Give 
them pets and teach them to take care 
of them and be kind to them. 
(Incidentally, here Tom needs special 
care. Some people say that deaf chil- 
dren are cruel, but the charge is true in 
appearance, only. Consider what hap- 
pens to Mary and Tom when they, sep- 
arately and severally, step on the kitten’s 
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tail. To Mary its agonized yowl is a 
reminder of some of her own vocalized 
griefs; her sympathy is instant. To 
Tom it is like pressing the button and 
seeing the lights flash on. His innocent 
foot on the tail evokes not sound, that 
great awakener of the sympathies, but 





motion—always a source of interest to a 
child. The kitten’s gaping mouth, 


squirming body and clawing feet are 
ludicrous enough if you do not know 
that they indicate pain—and Tom doesn’t 
know it, so he laughs and presses the 
button again. The remedy? Sometimes 
remonstrance is enough when coupled 
with much sympathy for the kitten: 
sometimes you have to let him feel a 
bit of the pain he inflicts—make him 
stoop down and plant that foot on one 
of his own little fingers—in’ order to 
make him understand. But bear in mind 
that he has made a mistake, not com- 
mitted a sin.) 

Helping in the household tasks is 
good fun when it is a game with Mother, 
and it is wonderful training in heipful- 
ness, responsibility and industry. Pick- 
ing up and putting away the materials 
that have been used for play isn’t bad if 
it is made a part of the fun from the 
start and a necessary preliminary to the 
next thing. Once on the trail of inter- 
ests that give development, your own 
ingenuity will suggest myriad things and 
the children’s initiative will suggest many 
more, most of them of a sort so peculiar 
to home and to you, personally, that no 
school could ever provide them. But 
those who teach your children later will 
know that they came through wise hands, 
for those preschool years make an indel- 
ible impression. 

“But,” you say, “what of the naughty 
days?” First, always, look to the phys- 
ical. A child rarely becomes unreason- 
ably cross for any extended period of 
time unless there is some physical dis- 
comfort, though it may be only vaguely 
felt. A too-heavy breakfast, an excess 
of some one kind of food, fatigue, con- 
stipation, etc.—all these are responsible 
for many a bit of naughtiness and stu- 
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pidity, and nothing but the mother’s 
careful observation and good common 
sense will prevent them. As to disci- 
pline, keep some ammunition in the way 
of occupations in reserve for rainy days 
and naughty ones. When materials lose 
their charm, put them away, clear out of 
sight and mind till time restores interest 
in them; they may save the day in 
troubled periods. But when diversion 
fails to divert; when selfishness and vio- 
lence come uppermost; when a_ stub- 
bornly set will confronts you; then, 
indeed, there is trouble. There may be 
children who never need corporal pun- 
ishment—I know I venture when I 
confess that I have never seen one! 
But certainly it should be the very last 
resort for both Tom and Mary; and, 
wisely used, it is quite probable that only 
once in their careers will it be needed. 
Work for self-control in both of them. 
One little lass of most violent temper 
used to be gently removed from her 
playmates when an outbreak occurred, 
and placed in a quiet, pleasant room 
alone for an hour or so. Nothing was 
said beyond a mere statement of the 
case and in due time she was sent back 
to play, with only a quiet suggestion 
that now she was good she was fit to be 
with other people. After many such 
experiences the time came when, feeling 
her temper rising, she voluntarily went 


off by herself until it cooled off. A 
lesson of life-long value had_ been 
learned. By her own will the temper 


had been restrained, and from that be- 
ginning came at last complete control 
of it. It would be hard to find a better 
example of constructive punishment— 
punishment having for its object refor- 
mation, not vengeance. Usually even 
little Tom will decide upon a right 
course of action if you will lead him 
aside with disappointment, not wrath, 
written on your face, and leave him to 
think it over. That failing, deprivation 
of a pleasure, of a dessert, of something 
desired—or any penalty that the circum- 
stances make reasonable, such as cleaning 
the marked wall where he has defaced 
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it, giving his own pennies to replace 
Mary’s broken doll, and so on; all these 
are available to make young experiment- 
ers with the law realize that it must be 
obeyed. Miss Yale, out of her wealth 
of experience with deaf children, tells 
her normal classes: “It is the invaria- 
bility of punishment, the certainty of it, 
not its severity, that helps.” Always 
say “Yes,” if you can, wisely; demand 
nothing that you do not intend to en- 
force; always keep a promise; never 
deal severely with accidents or mistakes ; 
praise liberally; never scold; punish, if 
punish you must, with calm good nature, 
not anger; and try to put yourself into 
Tom’s and Mary’s places in their strug- 
gle with this queer world: for, when all 
is said, what you are trying to do is 
to grow loving, honest, upward-reaching 
souls. 

Again, as to Tom’s special needs; 
while Mary prattles through every expe- 
rience, you look straight into Tom’s eyes 
and speak the essential word of that 
experience over and over, during the 
early years. When they wade or sail 
boats or thirstily drain their mugs of 
water, you say to Tom, “water” till at 
last he understands that water is the 
liquid, not the tub nor the mug nor even 
the sensation of wetness. When he has 
learned to know the names of some 
things and some people in this way, you 
will give him the names of actions: you 
will say to him and Mary, “Run,” and 
Mary will show him what that means 
so joyously that he will follow at once, 
and soon will remember it. After some 
experience with single verbs, you will 
combine them with nouns, so that in a 
little while Tom, if he is looking at you, 
will know just as well as Mary when you 
say “Get some- water” or “Fold your 
napkin” or any other ordinary direction. 
He will know when you consent and 
when you prohibit, and on the whole 
he will be quite as good a child as little 
Mary. 

Never forget with Tom that appeal to 


the eye. Learn to look for him what 
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your voice conveys to Mary. Has he 
made some small self-conquest worthy 
of praise? The joy and pride you feel 
can be conveyed to him by the glow of 
your face and eyes years before he would 
get the words, “That’s Mother’s man”— 
and never will the tone of that reward 
due all small heroes reach him. You 
have a far more important audience than 
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any motion picture star: learn to “regis- 
er” for Tom the subtle things that the 


tone of your voice tells Mary. This 
matter of mothers’ faces is very, very 
important to every deaf child. That 


and the kindred matters of lip-reading 
and speech once settled, then each good 
book on child culture that you can read 
will add light to your way. 
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—Joe De Yong 


CONDUCTED BY THE JoB MAN 


OME time ago there was sent to me 
a translation of a lecture delivered 
by Pastor Schuknecht, of Dresden, 
Germany, on “What can we do for the 
Youth who are deficient in hearing, when 
they have left school?” It was delivered 
before a gathering of those deficient in 
hearing in Dresden in 1916, and trans- 
lated into English by Edgar Ach. 
Reading it, it came over me, “How 
small the world is!” From across the 
ocean come those needed .truths, that 
at the same time we are trying to impress 
upon our people. I am pritting extracts 
from the lecture, especially those that 
have to do with the industrial side of 
deafness. The Germans were poineers 
in lip-reading matters and there is at 
times, over there, a severity in forcing 
the pupil that to us seems barbarous. 
But we must admit that they have a 
way of looking this matter of deafness 
squarely in the face and in a homely, 
practical way, stripping it of its terrors. 
I don’t know that there is a single idea 
that is new or that you have not already 
seen in the Votta Review, but many 
points are very clearly presented. It 


never occurred to me before that one of 
the great handicaps of the deaf in pur- 
suing education was the lack of the 
knowledge that comes without trying for 
it, or as the writer says, things that come 
to one by accident. When it comes to 
systematic study, we learn as well as 
anybody. We can all say “yes” to the 
first paragraph. 


Among those who very early in life realize 
the meaning of the “struggle for existence” 
are those who have recently left school and 
are deficient in hearing. 

It is an old maxim that the child’s capacity 
should first be tested and then the choice of 
his profession determined. In the case of 
children of defective hearing, the principal 
matter is to test and ascertain the extent to 
which the sense of hearing still remains. 
You are of the idea that the parents know 
that. This, however, is seldom the case. It 
is therefore essential that on leaving school, 
each child should be examined, above all, by 
a test of hearing. [Sounds sensible, doesn’t 
it? Then follows a system for the test 
adapted to the German language, but which 
would need adaptation to English sounds.— 
Job Man.] 

A similar examination should also take 
place before settling the choice of a profession, 
and this would be substantially simplified if 
more real attention were paid to hearing in 
the schools. Eyes and teeth are repeatedly and 
thoroughly examined, but in the case of chil- 
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dren suffering from ear troubles only obvious 
*cases are attended to. This should not be so. 
During the course of my work I have come in 
contact with many a child with a suspicious 
tendency to deafness. A regular examination 
never takes place and here it is our duty to 
use our influence, in view of the later life of 
such children, to awaken a consciousness of 
the facts in this matter. One of our next 
endeavors will be to place the question before 
the School Board in order to instigate a reg- 
ular examination of the ears of scholars. I 
know it for a fact that the backwardness of 
many a child is not due to laziness or inatten- 
tion, but is caused through difficulty of hearing ; 
and I also know that many a child who is 
considered weak of intellect and is sent to the 
school for the mentally deficient, should go 
to a school for the deficient of hearing. 

If we wish to make the path of life easier 
for those young people who are afflicted by 
hardness of hearing, we must impress upon 
all that the main thing is that children of 
defective hearing should be sent to a school 
especially adapted to their needs. This should 
not be confounded with the deaf and dumb 
institute. The separation of these two kinds 
of scholars is only a question of time and will 
soon be accomplished. 

Precaution should also be taken in the case 
of slightly affected children. They are still 
able to follow the ordinary school training 
but the trouble will get worse and it is there- 
fore of great importance to instruct these in 
the thing that will be of the greatest conse- 
quence, %. ¢., lip-reading. Preliminary training 
is the foundation for life; this applies every- 
where, but here most of all. A further neces- 
sity for all, but again, all the more needful 
in the case of the hard of hearing, is the 
continuation of the training. Here [in Ger- 
many] secondary education is obligatory; this 
must be extended to the defective children 
who have left school. The training of these 
with the deaf and dumb is merely a stop-gap, 
for the merely hard of hearing children are in 
an entirely different position, and will continue 
to be, from those who are deaf and dumb, 
and will need a far more extensive knowledge 
and training. Here again, is a sphere of 
activity for our organization; pioneer work. 
At first a partition according to the various 
professions will be impracticable; but the 
afflicted scholars who have never been able 
to take advantage of the ordinary school 
teaching in the continuation classes, should be 
given special instruction in the higher branches 
of learning, such as sociology, legal knowledge, 
civil accountancy, bookkeeping, correspondence, 
shorthand and in some cases, draftmanship, 
also business methods and accountancy. 

The main thing here is (and it is also the 
chief difficulty) the procuring of a good 
training centre. A real teacher who conscien- 
tiously takes pains to guide the child in his 
profession, to make him feel at home in it, is 
of the greatest importance to the later progress 
of the child. Is not that the case with all 
children? Verily, but in the case of children 
of defective hearing it is of even greater 
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importance, as you well know from personal 
experience. It is much more difficult for a 
person to complete his education independently 
when afflicted in this way. As a rule people 
who hear well forget how much they learn 
without any desire to do so, how much is 
made known to them accidentally. For in- 
stance: It is said in a factory that a new 
machine is to be erected that will turn out 
more work than the old one. It is not there 
yet but the workers speak about it among 
themselves in the intervals between work; 
and then comes the new machine. But to the 
workers it is nothing new or strange, except 
to the worker who, being hard of hearing, 
has merely heard fragments of the conversation 
or perhaps nothing at all. To him the machine 
is entirely new, and how comprehensively he 
will have to be instructed before he is in a 
position to take charge of it! It is therefore 
the task of the instructor to initiate his pupi! 
as thoroughly as possible in his profession 
and its equipment. . .. 


The chief difficulty is often the person him- 
self. How often do I receive requests to find 
work for this person or that one, no matter 
what sort of work it may be. To the question 
as to whether they are at work, the usual reply 
is, “Yes, but I don’t like it,” or “It does not 
pay well enough.” I agree that it is certainly 
hard to be forced to remain in a job which 
one does not like; but whoever is unwise 
enough to look for other employment without 
first making sure that he is fitted for :t, will, 
I am sure, be equally discontented in a very 
short time, in the new occupation. I could 
quote several proofs of this from my own 
experience. In the case of where work is 
badly paid,"it is just the same. One gives 
it up and then one has absolutely nothing. 
Are matters improved? The admonition should 
therefore always be: Let everyone remain as 
long as possible at his work. To look for 
new work is a path sown with disillusionment 
and humiliation.e Finally, every profession has 
its disadvantages, and that which has none 
has not yet been discovered. Even the business 
of the care-free capitalist is not by any means 
all sunshine. Mostly it is not the profession 
with which the fault lies, but the individual 
himself. It is our duty to preserve our youth 
from this unhappy wandering from one pro- 
fession to another and from one job to another. 
The primary obligation, therefore, is to study 
something useful, study seriously and become 
expert in that class of work. 


When a dressmaker loses custom, because 
one dress after another fits badly, that is not 
the fault of her lack of hearing. When a 
bookbinder does his work so that the bindings 
do not hold for a month, his deafness is not 
to blame. When a housemaid who is hard 
of hearing, breaks one pot after another, her 
trouble is not to blame. Conscientiousness is 
the main factor and deafness is no hindrance 
to this. 

There is one tendency, however, which must 
be fought against when placing a deaf worker 
in a job, and that is the resolve on the part 
of the employer to get the most out of the 
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sufferer by taking advantage of the affliction 
to offer low wages, etc. A person, though hard 
of hearing, if well-trained, will turn out work 
at least as good as one in full possession of 
his hearing. This naturally depends on the 
energy and perseverence of the deaf one. We 
cannot give them these qualities, but by ad- 
vice and instruction we can be of help there 
too. This is where you most frequently find 
your limitations in your work; by coming up 
against the will of the other person. 

Now comes the principal question: What are 
the professions that are most suitable for 
deaf or hard of hearing people? 

All trades which incur much conversation 
must be excluded, i. ¢., salesman, traveller, 
ticket seller, stenographer, teacher, in spite of 
the fact that much that is astonishing has 
been done in this line in order to carry on. 
Work in which quietness, steadiness, and 
independent application are required is most 
suitable. Thus technical and manual labor 
have the preference. (a) For boys, the trades 
of woodcarver, lithographer, steel engraver, 
copper engraver, mason, copperplate printer, 
patternmaker, compositor, are all suitable. 
Because these trades combine the use of 
machinery with manual labor, people with 
defective hearing can with care and attention, 
carry them out. Machines of the slow-working 
type, such as the platen press and the copper- 
plate printing press can well be entrusted to 
persons hard of hearing, but not rapid and 
rotary presses which require more attention 
and a quick sense of hearing in order to detect 
irregularities. From the employer’s point of 
view and with regard to his liability in case 
of accidents, persons of defective hearing 
cannot be given charge of such machines. 
On the other hand, the small lithographic and 
zincographic machines are simple and easy to 
manage. Bookbinding, cardboard box making, 
mechanics and locksmithing are also open to 
the person with defective hearing. Even in 
these occupations, I would &gain emphasize 
that the workers should not be placed in 
positions requiring a great deal of talking. 
Confusion and errors, which among people 
with good ears often happen, and which in 
the case of those of defective hearing are 
taken more grievously, are thus brought to a 
minimum. 


(b) Girls of affected hearing, but who can 
still follow slowly and clearly spoken instruc- 
tions, can be intrusted with the cares of the 
household and if all orders are repeated, much 
vexation will be avoided. The desire for 
independence will influence many to take up 
dressmaking and millinery. Here taste and 
aptitude must decide. In the case of fine 
sewing and alterations, defective hearing is no 
hindrance. Laundries, etc., are not always 
suitable, as many girls cannot stand the steam 
and damp air. 


(c) I will also name a few other occupations 
which are suitable for both sexes. As re- 
toucher and scientific draftsman, much good 
and even preferential work has been done by 
persons of defective hearing; also in the den- 
tal (mechanical) profession, not as operation 
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assistant. It is not possible to attain .a com- 
plete independence in these trades owing_ to 
the difficulty of personal relationship with the 
customers. Farming and nursery gardening 
are from many points of view very suitable 
and too little attention is paid to these callings. 

The young people must form clubs. Asso- 
ciation with people of good hearing is difficult 
for them and causes not a few misunderstand- 


ings, which are inclined to sour the young 
folks. These must therefore unite; our Dres- 
den Association for the Hard of Hearing 


will be pleased to see an increasing number of 
members. If lack of confidence once finds 
a way into the hearts of the young people, it 
is difficult to displace. Prevention is better 
than cure. Serious questions are involved in 
this matter which have doubtless often exer- 
cised your minds. If we are to progress, all 


must be clear, the way considered and the 
means to the end. We must not be blind 
to the difficulties ahead. I set out in the 


following points the chief requisites for the 
youth of defective hearing. 
1. Enlightenment of the parents. 


2. The instigation of periodical medical 
examinations of the ears, in the schools. 

3. The teaching of lip-reading in Board 
Schools for those of slightly defective hearing. 

4. All other hard of hearing children should 
attend schools especially organized for them. 

5. Special separate continuation classes. 

_6. A comprehensive explanation and expo- 
sition of the so-called professions for the hard 
of hearing, in writing and by word of mouth. 

7. The assembling of instructors and others 
who will take a conscientious interest in these 
young people. 

By these means the path of. life of these 
young people will be made considerably easier ; 
they will still have to fight, but they will also 
be armed and fitted out with the best equipment 
in order to secure and maintain a position. 


There’s a decided touch of the old 
world in the limited number of occupa- 
tions enumerated as available for women. 
We could teach them, there. Perhaps 
some day we'll feel a little more like 
exchanging ideas with them. 

Write to the Job Man! 





MORE ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE 
BACHELORS 


A lady had sued the street car company for 
$15,000.00 on the basis of injuries she had 
sustained in a collision. The examination 
revealed that only her thumb had been in- 
jured, 

“But, madam,” said the railway’s attorney, 
“surely you do not place such an injury as 
high as $15,000.00?” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” she replied, firmly. “It 
was the thumb I kept my husband under.” 

—Stolen from “Volts.” 








WHO WAS THE TENTH CENTURY TEACHER, 
“JOHN THE DEAF”? 


By Frep DeLAnp 


HILE gathering historical notes 

concerning the genesis of lip- 

reading, I ran across several liter- 
ary “items,” heretofore unknown to me, 
concerning which [| shall be glad to re- 
ceive such further information as _ the 
readers of this lip-readers’ magazine 
may feel inclined to make available to 
all through its columns, 

After searching through hundreds of 
volumes, following is the more important 
information found concerning “John the 
Deaf”: 

1“. . . The middle of the tenth 
century marks the limit of what may be 
styled the age of Alcuia (725-804) in 
education, for at that point his direct 
influence gradually disappears. . . . 
New teachers arose. One of them was 
Drogo, who had a pupil, John the Deaf. 
John the Deaf, in turn, instructed Ros- 
cellinus of Chartres. .’ — Alcuin 
and the Rise of the Christian Schools, 
by Andrew Fleming West, 1892. 

It will be recalled that the English 
theologian, Alcuin, had been persuaded 
to aid Charles the Great in his efforts 
to lay the foundation for universal edu- 
cation. Then, about the year 800, Alcuin 
went to Paris where he was “received 
with honor,” according to Fabyan. 

2. “. . . The authors of L’ His- 

toric Litteraire de la France speak of the 
same teacher as Joanna Sophista. 
It is more probable that the Joannes 
referred to is John the Deaf, otherwise 
called John the Physician.”—History of 
Philosophy, by William Turner, 1913. 

3. “We learn from an anonymous 
eleventh-century chronicle that Roscelin 
had for master and precursor,a certain 
John. This latter, identified by some 
with John Scotus Eriugena (V. Revue 
Thomiste, July, 1897. Art. by Mandon- 
net), by others with John the Deaf, or 
John the Physician, of Chartres, a dis- 


ciple of Fulbert (Clerval, Les Ecoles 
des Chartres, p. 122), is a person as yet 
practically unknown. The Liber Minac- 
ulorum Sancte Fidis, compiled about the 
beginning of the eleventh century by 
Bernard of Angiers, mentions a certain 
Johannes Scottigena, a contemporary of 
the author, and who is clearly distin- 
guished from Eriugena (V. Revue inter- 
nal enseignement, 1903, p. 193. Nos 
Maitres, un Jean Scot, inconnu, by A. 
Thomas. )”—Footnote in History of Me- 
dieval Philosophy, by Maurice De Wulf. 
Third Edition. Translated by P. Coffey. 
1909. 

It hardly seems possible that the 
teacher in Paris of the independent 
thinker, Roscelin, could vanish so com- 
pletely. Yet, if the scholarly De Wulf 
could not trace him, it seems almost a 
hopeless task. However, after having 


.traced the histories of more than a 


” 


score of “Johns,” who flourished during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, I am 
still searching for further information 
in the hope that he may have been an 
efficient user of the art of lip-reading. 





THE BELL ROOM AT SALEM 


On June 5 there was a meeting of historical 
interest to all telephone people in the Salem, 
Massachusetts, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation building, which is located on the site 
of the old Sanders house. There Alexander 
Graham Bell tutored the deaf child of 
Thomas Sanders and did much of the experi- 
mental work that led up to the invention of 
the telephone. On this occasion a room was 
dedicated as a memorial of the association 
of the location with the telephone. A _ set 
of models of early telephone instruments 
made under the supervision of Wilton L. 
Richards of the Bell System Historical 
Museum, was presented by E. W. Longley, 
Vice-President of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. Mr. H. B. 
Thayer, President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and John J. Carty, 
sent messages of congratulation expressing 
the interest felt throughout the Bell System 
in such a historic occasion—The Bell Tele- 
phone Quarterly, July, 1924. 
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By Ipa H. 


W HAT is more interesting than a 
tree in winter? Silent lacy 


twigs of an old elm against an 
evening sky! In spring the bursting 
buds speak eloquently of the resurrec- 
tion. Summer’s grateful dark leaves 
are always whispering messages to us. 
In autumn, what a never-ending delight 
to watch the originality of Jack Frost, 
as he boldly splashes unexpected bril- 
liance here and there. 

Fresh material may always be found 
for a practice class by asking everybody 
to bring a leaf, twig, or flower of a tree 
to the class. If it is a stranger we will 
put it in the question box, or appoint 
some one to find out all about it for 
next time. For my summer classes I 
had a number of sentences adapted to 
beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
pupils, and in each case the material 
proved successful for practice work. 

My plan was to have before the 
class, if possible, the leaf of a certain 
tree or a rough sketch showing the 
general shape of the leaf. Then slips 
would be passed around with informa- 
tion about the trees under discussion. 
Fach member of the class would read 
his sentences to the others. The first 
to catch the thought would repeat it till 
all knew it. 

This exercise may be carried out in 
a number of ways, never failing to be 
interesting. The double purpose is also 
served by encouraging our hard of hear- 
ing “family” to cultivate a closer ac- 
quaintance with our friends the trees. 

The following are some of the sen- 
tences used in my summer classes: 

Do you know the leaves of the mul- 
berry tree? 

The mulberry leaf feeds the silk- 
worm. 

The holly tree has smooth, glossy 
leaves and bright berries. 

Holly wreaths are beautiful for 
Christmas. 
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MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE CLASSES 


WILSON 


Mistletoe is a parasite and lives on 
oak trees. 

Did you know that mistletoe saps the 
life of the tree on which it lives? 

The sweet-gum leaf is shaped like a 
star-fish. 

The sweet-gum leaf reminds me of a 
star with one point cut off. 

The elm lives to be five hundred 
vears old. 

The same elm under which George 
Washington took command of the Amer- 
ican Army stood until less than a year 
ago at Cambridge, Mass. 

Sassafras leaves are good to eat. The 
stems and veins of the sassafras leaf 
are red. Sassafras trees sometimes grow 
to be 125 feet high. Sassafras trees 
are sometimes used for fence posts 
in the south. 

There are many varieties of the oak 
family. The white oak, the chestnut 
oak and the beautiful evergreen live 
oak all bear acorns which ripen in one 
year. 

The acorns of the pin oak, the water 
oak, the black oak and the red oak take 
two years to ripen and mature. 

The leaf of the mountain ash is some- 
thing like sumach. 

The horse chestnut has a cluster of 
smaller leaves to make one leaf of un- 
usual shape. The horse chestnut is also 
frequently called the “buckeye.” 

The black walnut has many leaf-petals 
on both sides of the long stem. Wal- 
nut leaves turn to gold in the early fall. 

The magnolia has large white flowers 
which turn dark if you touch them. 

The Japanese magnolia has large pink 
blossoms which come in March, before 
the leaves are out. 

The flowering dogwood has four white 
petals dented at the top. These petals 
are set around the true flower. 

After the snowy dogwood petals fall, 
the berries turn a bright red. These 
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red berries and the beautiful red leaves 
of the tree make the roadsides gorgeous 
in October. 

Beech trees have small nuts that are 


good to eat. The nut of the beech is 
very small and has three corners. Beech 
trees live to be 150 years old, and are 
beautiful shade trees. 


A PICTURE OF SCENERY 
Prepared For Lip-Reading Practice 


By Enrp HutTcHINsoNn 
New Zealand 


WENT for a walk. I went for a 

walk up the hill. A friend walked 

up the hill with me. When we 
reached the top of the hill we sat down 
to rest. We looked at the view. It 
was very pretty, lovely, beautiful, grand, 
magnificent. We could see for miles 
out to sea, and in the distance were 
mountains, the Southern Alps and Kai- 
kouras, covered with snow. We watched 
the birds, the sea gulls, in large numbers 
flying back and forth, up and down, cir- 
cling round and round, the sunlight glit- 
tering on their white wings. We could 
see the sand banks on the shore, and the 
children playing on the beach, and pad- 
dling in the water when the waves were 
breaking. The waves were splendid, 


high and covered with white foam. The 
fishermen were out with their boats, and 
there were two or three yachts, and in 
the distance we saw a ship, steamer, 
vessel against the horizon. 

Then we looked down over the town, 
the city and saw the trams, the houses, 
the animals and people; they all looked 
so small. The smoke was going up from 
the chimneys, and the sun was going 
down in the West. The clouds were all 
lit up with a glory of gold, rose, purple 
and black. 

It was such a beautiful sunset; we 
watched it until the light faded and it 
was dark. Then we took a last look 
over earth and sky and sea, before walk- 
ing slowly homeward. 


LOOK AND LISTEN! 


By Persis VosE 


HIS is written especially for the 

hard of hearing, those who find it 

hard to hear. 1 am one of those 
myself, 

When I began studying lip-reading I 
thought I was not getting my money’s 
worth, to put it crudely, if I ever heard 
the sound of my teacher’s voice, and felt 
I was wasting my time if I could hear 
the voice when I was practicing at home. 
With tears in my eyes (tears came very 
easily then) I kept saying, “but I can 
hear you, and it confuses me so when I 
hear anything, for then I cannot read 
your lips.” I wanted to hear what was 


said, or not hear and read from the lips. 
For me there was no connection between 
the two. I did not realize then that this 
is a common difficulty of the hard of 
hearing. 

Now what is the purpose of lip-read- 
ing? To enable one to understand con- 
versation, of course. Average conversa- 
tion, however, will not adapt itself to 
those who find it hard to hear, so natur- 
ally they must adapt themselves to it, by 
both hearing and seeing. 

Think how surprised your partner at 
dinner would be if you should say, “I 
am hard of hearing, but I can read the 
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lips if I do not hear your voice. Please 
speak more softly.” 

Not long ago my sister told me that 


I was not as good a lip-reader as a 
totally deafened girl we both know. 


“At least,” she explained, “you do not 
understand what is said as well.” It is 
perfectly true that I, with more than 
half my hearing, cannot always under- 
stand as well as a girl who cannot hear 
a sound. Whose fault is it? Surely 
not the fault of my friends, of my sister, 
or of my teachers—then it must be my 
own. 

If I cannot read the lips because I hear 
the sound of the voice and if I do hear 
the sound of the voice, then it is up to 
me to put what I hear and what I see 
together. 
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The best way for any pupil to do this 
is to have the lessons given so that he 
hears something at the same time he 
sees something. This really is a rather 
difficult feat at first. But there are so 
many difficult things and so many pit- 
falls for the would-be lip-reader that I 
wonder he ever gets anywhere. 

That one can stumble into all the pits 
and yet keep on going is possible, for I 
am an example of one who has every 
fault of every pupil and still I am keep- 
ing on. I assure you I have a long road 
before me, for I am as yet a novice in 
the “subtile art,” but I have had such a 
good time along the way and I can see 
so much fun ahead that I shall keep on 
going, and I advise you to do the same. 





ALL DEAFENED PEOPLE HAVE SUCH GOOD 
DISPOSITIONS 


By Mamie TRAVILLA PHELPS 


WONDER how many of you agree 

with me in the above statement? It 

was made to me not long ago at a 
League meeting and I have been think- 
ing of it ever since and thought perhaps 
you might like to discuss it with me. 

I have really known very few deaf- 
ened people who had good dispositions, 
as I think that deafness hurts us more 
in our outlook on life than it does phys- 
ically. Almost all of us are sensitive, 
some even to such a degree that people 
shun us. Someone once said about me, 
“She is so miserable, I hate to be around 
her.” I did not think I was that way, 
but if that was the way I impressed 
people, then I thought it was time for 
me to change, so I have tried to be all 
smiles since then. 

The first deafened person I knew was 
really one of the most wonderful women 
I have ever known; she was the wife 
of our college president, and as it was 
about twenty-five years ago, I don’t sup- 
pose she knew of lip-reading. She had 


a tin horn she always carried, and she 
was always with the girls who were 
home-sick, in fact, mothered the whole 
four hundred girls as she did her own, 
and she was always truly happy-looking. 
I was not deaf then and had no idea | 
ever would be, but my memory of her 
wonderful character will always remain. 

It is really character that is the only 
thing worth striving for, and can’t we 
have this as well as hearing people? 
Someone once said that character was 
what God knew you to be, reputation 
was what men thought you were. I 
would far rather have a good character 
than a good reputation, but we can have 
both, and can’t we have a good disposi- 
tion, too? 

I have one friend who has a fine 
character, a good reputation, and the 
most horrible disposition I have ever 
seen. She is snappy (nervous, I sup- 
pose), and makes me most uncomfortable 
at times, but I love her and I feel that 
when we are disagreeable, as so many 
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people say we are, it is our nerves more 
than anything else. We are so afraid 
we will make errors it keeps us on a 
strain all the time. Can’t we learn from 
the young girls of today to let things 
go, knowing that all things will come 
out all right if we will only just “keep 
sweet”? 


Only those who live or work with you 
know your disposition. Let us strive 
all the time to help ours, as it does look 
so childish to pout, and sulk, and cry, 
as so often we do. If we ask God to 
help us, my friends, we will soon be able 
to prove to the world that all deafened 
people have good dispositions. 





CONSIDERATION 


By Exiza C. 


“Tj oNT you think that deafened 
people are rather selfish?” 

At this remark I cocked up 
my good eye and set myself to read 
every word that fell from the speak- 
er’s lips. 

“Of course, I don’t mean all of 
them,” (thanks be, I breathed softly), 
“but some of those whom I meet seem 
to have no consideration whatever for 
their hearing friends. I try so hard to 
make them understand me. I speak so 
loudly that my throat gets sore, and I go 
over a thing again and again until I am 
almost exhausted, with no apparent re- 
sults. I'd like to know- why they don’t 
study lip-reading if they want us to 
talk to them. It would be a help to us 
as well as to themselves.” 

A help to our friends—well, that is 
a point which deafened persons should 
consider. We need many a lift from 
our hearing friends, so why not give 
them a lift occasionally? We help them 
to acquire the virtue of patience, it is 
true, but why not try to make their lives 
happier also? Why not give them what 
they want us to give them—an opportu- 
nity to converse easily with us? 

To do this it is absolutely necessary 
for us to learn and practice lip-reading 
and at the same time talk frankly about 
it to our friends. Persons taking up 
the study. of a language new to them, 
as French or Spanish, always talk natu- 
rally about it and their friends become 
interested in- their progress. Why 


HANNEGAN 


should not we, who are studying lip- 
reading, talk naturally about it also? 

We must not allow our friends to 
think that because we have taken a short 
course of lessons we are able to under- 
stand everything that is said to us. To 
do this is really to hurt the cause of lip- 
reading, as when we fail to converse in- 
telligently with them they will condemn 
lip-reading as useless. We must tell 
them that they must not expect wonders 
from us, and that, while we do not all 
attain the same degree of proficiency 
even after much study, we are at least 
making a noble effort. 

Just think of the results from such 
action on our part! 

When our hearing friends know that 
we are doing our utmost to relieve the 
disagreeable features of our condition 
and that we are trying to make it easier 
for them to preserve social contacts with ’ 
us, we will find them much more eager to 
talk with us. They wil! share with us 
all the little pleasantries which make life 
interesting, instead of confining their 
conversation to absolutely necessary 
knowledge or letting us severely alone. 
They will put themselves in the way of 
meeting us instead of waiting for us to 
join them. They will be more consid- 
erate in every way—indeed, they will 
be proud of us and anxious to have us 
meet their friends, and we will have 
all the opportunities we desire to “stop, 
look and—laugh!” 

Everybody will be happy and the deaf- 
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ened most of all, as we shall have 

reached that day when there will be no 

fear of the isolation which now threat- 

ens so many who are not lip-readers. 
Let's think it over! 


Letters to the Editor 
WISE FOOLING 
Toronto, Ontario. 
My dear Miss Timberlake: 


It is a satisfaction to see that Toronto is 
on the Volta map of late,* but if any objec- 
tion is being made to Mr. Ferral!’s wise 
fooling, I feel that I’d like to say a few 
words. I have always meant to send him a 
bouquet myself sometime, only I was afraid 
it might be lost unnoticed in the heap. Cer- 
tainly there is no doubt about his popularity. 
I’m quite used to having pupils say, “Oh, 
isn’t Mr. Ferrall just g-g-great!” Or per- 
haps they fail to express themselves articul- 
ately through their chuckles. I can_ bear 
witness to the cheerful, uplifting influence 
of his articles. Speaking for myself, what- 
ever else I may have missed, I’ve always 
read his pages. Why, I could hardly teach 
school without Mr. Ferrall! 


A humorist always labours under some 
disadvantages (to balance the advantages, I 
suppose). It was not I who instituted that 
comparison, but Mark Twain, who had also 
to endure the disadvantages. The Brahmin- 
ical New England group, ¢. g., simply could 
not take him seriously as a writer. 

Some years ago I saw one of Charles 
Chaplin’s earlier films, and I was moved 
almost to tears by its excellence. I went 
home and told how he was a great artist 
and might play Hamlet, etc., but one of my 
superior-minded relatives corrected me. “Oh 
no,” he said, “he is just a clown, a regular 
rowdy.” It seems hard to realize, but it is 
not so much what we do, as how we do it, 
that is the self-revelation. I refuse to waste 
any pity on Mark Twain, in spite of the 
scathing comment quoted by Mr. Ferrall. 
He did very well, on the whole. As _ for 
Mr. Ferrall, he does not have to convince me 
that he could be pessimistic, or write solemn- 
ly, but I wouldn’t like him any better for it. 


A sense of humour seems to me almost 
the same as a sense of proportion, and that 
is something we all need very much. The 
various “superstitions” to which Mr. Ferrall’s 
correspondent refers may change somewhat, 
but there will always be need for the balanc- 
ing work of humour. A joke is sometimes 
very efficient. 





*Volta Review, July, page 312. 


Yet I really admire this correspondent and 
all thcse other people who are determined to 
be honest and not shirk any unpleasant facts; 
but I am not sure that they have seen things 
through. If I may be pardoned for being 


personal, I'd like to say that I began teach- . 


ing very largely because of the opportunity 
it gave me of facing the facts of deafness, 
finding out for myself beyond all perad- 
venture the value of lip-reading, watching 
my work to see if it had any vitality to 
grow from the roots up without any especial 
culture or boosting. I was really too skep- 
tical to expect anything, but in my experiment 
I have at least satisfied myself, and been 
pleasantly disappointed. I began in a morbid 
mood. I thought, “Deafness is apparently 
my lot and my portion forever. It is hard 
to find out about anything else. I will see 
if I can find out anything about deafenss as 
related to life.” I felt as if the dice were 
loaded against me, but I intended to play 
with fate. I have not reached the end of my 
travels, but I have seen light on the road. 

I am facing the facts squarely when I say 
that deafness is a grave affliction; but by 
making the best of it, realizing its compen- 
sations, bringing out all our reserves, win- 
ning and using the help of the hearing per- 
sons about us, it is quite possible almost to 
forget it is an affliction at all. 

Both deafness and lip-reading need to be 
carried off with an “air.” I have seen it 
done, at least. I cannot think of a good 
word for it. Spressatura is, I think, the 
Italian word. (Of course I know Italian 
better than English!) I imagine it means 
a sort of blending of lightness and deftness 
and repose and savoir faire and charm and 
courtesy and culture and accurate, scientific, 
masterly efficiency, and a few other qualities 
I do not think of just now. It seems to me 
that Mr. Ferrall’s writing has at least some- 
thing of this nameless excellence, and should 
encourage us to cultivate it for ourselves. 


So here’s to John A. Ferrall, D.M.F.S. 


(Deft Manipulator of Funny Stories). May 
the deftness ever increase, and the stories 
never decrease! 
Yours very truly, 
GRACE K. WADLEIGH. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


The day for speech-reading in the public 
school seems to have arrived. One after 
another cities and towns’ throughout _ the 
country are coming to see the need of speech- 
reading for their hard of hearing school 
children and hastening to add it to their school 
curriculum. The demand for teachers is large 
and the number who are properly trained for 
this work is alarmingly small. As a result, 
teachers are being rushed into the field with 
a minimum amount of preparation. 

Speech-reading in the public schools is still 
young. The world of educators is still filled 
with doubting Thomases and the attitude in 
which this new work is viewed by educators 
depends largely upon the success of these 
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beginners. Should they not be of the best 
in ability, personality and training? 

If we who know the needs of these hard of 
hearing children and how essential teachers 
of the highest standard are, disregard the fact, 
how can we expect school superintendents and 
committees to rate the work at its proper 
value and to demand teachers with normal 
training ? 

Cities and towns of any importance will not 
employ a teacher of mathematics, English, or 
any other subject unless she holds a normal 
school diploma or has years of experience to 
her credit. Is speech-reading of less impor- 
tance than these subjects? 

Much was said in the recent symposium in 
the Votta Review about holding the standard 
high, but are we holding the standard high 
when teachers are allowed to take up this new 
and important work with so little preparation? 
It is certain that both the profession and the 
children are going to suffer from our haste, 
and it would seem much more advisable to 
“Make haste slowly.” 

The situation seems to call again for speech- 
reading being standardized and a_ strenuous 
effort being made to prevent teachers from 
entering the field without a full normal course 
to prepare them for their work.—M. G. 





LIP-READING MADE EASY 
A Book Review 


Despite the fact that the number of schools 
of lip-reading throughout the country is con- 
stantly increasing, there are still many people 
who need lip-reading and would gladly study 
the subject, but who live too far from any 
school to avail themselves of the help of a 
trained teacher. From such persons there 
constantly come calls for a book which will 
help them learn lip-reading at home. 

With this idea in mind, Mrs. Belle Ham- 
mond Turner, of Auburndale, Massachusetts, 
has prepared a volume called ‘“Lip-Reading 
Made Easy,” which has just been placed on 
sale. It is copyrighted by Mrs. Turner and 
was printed by the Graphic Press, Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

The chief object of the book is to provide 


practice material, with instructions for its 
use that will be easily understood by the home 
student. This object is attained. A wide 
variety of sentences, stories and poems is 
offered, with language that ranges from slang 
to classic English. Undoubtedly many teach- 
ers, as well as home students, will find usable 
material between its covers. 

It is regrettable that the author’s knowledge 
of phonetics was not more accurate; and 
especially unfortunate that confusion between 
the words homophonous and homophenous 
crept into the book. The terms are in no 
Sense synonymous, and ean never be used 
interchangeably. 

Copies of the book may be procured from 
the Volta Bureau. 


NO NEWS-LETTER THIS MONTH 


As some of our readers know, the Field 
Secretary of the Federation, who edits the 
News-Letter, spent the summer in Europe. 
During her absence it was planned to publish, 
in this month’s News-Letter, the statistics 
of organizations for the hard of hearing 
collected annually by the Federation. The 
space for this material was held open until 
the latest possible moment, but delay on the 
part of several organizations; in returning 
the questionnaire, made it necessary to hold 
over the entire chart for another month. 

Therefore we have no News-Letter in this 
issue. However, it is a pleasure to announce 
that the Field Secretary has returned, with a 
wealth of energy for Federation progress, 
and some interesting information for her 
readers about work for the hard of hearing 
across the Atlantic. 





NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF SPEECH- 
READING 


The New England School of Speech-Read- 
ing has just completed a summer school in 
“the Land of the Sky,” having had charge, 
in Miss McCaughrin’s absence, of the Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Summer School. Such interest 
was aroused by the school that the Asheville 
Times devoted a half-page to an interview 
by one of its reporters with the teachers, his 
visit to a class, and his impressions of the 
value of speech-reading. A branch of the 
New England School is to be conducted this 
winter in Providence. 





NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


The Nitchie School of Lip-Reading, re- 
opening this month, announces three new 
departments, as follows: 

Voice Training for hard of hearing adults 
and for children. 

Acoustic Training for children. 

Corrective Speech. 

The Nitchie School Association, which is 
endeavoring to raise an Endowment Fund for 
the school, reports an increase of $2,366.59. 
The association is also preparing to purchase 
a radio set for the use of the school. 





Dirk P. De Young, Avenel, New Jersey, 
has a weekly feature in the magazine section 
of the Newark Sunday Call, generally a 
personality sketch. One of the January issues 
of the Dearborn Independent (Dearborn, 
Mich.) published liis article, “Selective Immi- 
gration Controlled at the Source.” Grit 
(Williamsport, Pa.) contained a page feature 
in its issue for May 11 entitled “Delivering 
Milk the World Over,” and another feature 
in the June 1 issue entitled “Publishing a Mag- 
azine for the Blind.” Mr. De Young has 
had work in Expert Trade Magazine, lord 
Owner and Dealer, Popular Mechanics, Sys- 
tem, and other similar publications —The 
Writers Monthly, August, 1924. 
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“The Autumn leaves are falling 
Are falling here and there. 

They’re falling through the atmosphere, 
And also through the air.’ 








BY_ 





—Anon. 


MALCOLM, MY DEAR, NOT 


A young wife wishing to announce the 
birth of her first child to a friend in a 
distant city sent this telegram: “ISAIAH 
NINE AND SIX,” meaning, of course, 
Isaiah, Chapter 9, Verse 6, which reads, 
“For a child is born to us, and a son a 
Unfortunately, the friend had no great fam- 
iliarity with the Scriptures, and the telegram 
puzzled her. She did, however, understand 
that it referred to the birth of a child. 
“W—— evidently has a boy,” she re- 
marked to her husband; “but why on earth 
did they name him Isaiah? He must be 
healthy, though, for he weighs nine pounds 
and six ounces.” 


ISAIAH 





A NEW KIND OF DEAFNESS 


Little Dorothy’s older sister is quite deaf, 
and she is accustomed to the difficulties in- 
volved in making her big sister understand. 
Not long ago Dorothy contracted a severe 
cold and had to remain in bed for several 
days. Her mother brought her some flowers. 
These pleased Dorothy immensely. She held 
them in her arms, smelled them, and made 
a great fuss over them. Finally she held one 


of the flowers to her mother’s nose and 
asked: 

“Mamma, is it sweet?” 

“Why, yes, dear,” said the mother. “Can’t 
you smell it?” 


“No,” responded Dorothy, sorrowfully; 
“since I’ve had this cold my nose is deaf.” 





IT DID NOT HAPPEN 
CONFERENCE 


who are gathered here,” 
“owe it to our tradi- 
owe it to 


AT OUR 


“We, however, 
declared the Chairman, 
tions; owe it to our convictions, 
our dignity, owe it to our families 

“Excuse me,” interrupted a _ gentleman, 
slightly hard-of-hearing, “but is this a meet- 
ing of debtors?” 

—Passing Show (London). 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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POSSIBLY EXAGGERATED 


A, man had grown rather tired of listening 
to far-fetched stories being told in the club 
room. Finally he detailed what purported 
to be his own experiences in a shipwreck. 
He reached the point in his account where 
only the captain and himself and half a 
dozen others were left aboard the doomed 
vessel, after the last boats had been lowered. 

“And then,” he concluded, “a vast wave 
came hurtling down upon us. It was so 
huge that it shut out the sky. It crashed 
over the already sinking ship in a torrent of 
irresistible force. Under that dreadful blow 
the laboring vessel sank, and all left on 
board were drowned.” 

The narrator paused, 
period of tense silence. 
one asked: 

“And you—what happened to you?” 

“I was drowned with the rest of them.” 

—The New Century. 











and there was a 
But presently some 


And a little verse or two illustrating the 
tortures of the hearing! 
THE ’PHONE BELL 
She ran to cook his pancakes, and the ‘phone 
bell rang. 
She rushed to start the coffee, and the ’phone 
bell rang. 
Breakfast? He went without it; 
“Good-bye!” they had to shout it; 
She would have wept about it, but the ’phone 
bell rang. 


She tried to dress the children, and+the *phone 
bell rang. 
She went to wash the dishes, ad the ‘phone 
bell rang. 
The parlor needed dusting, 
The chafing-dish was rusting, 
And the silverware disgusting; but the 
bell rang. 


All day the housework waited, while the 
‘phone bell rang. 
No time for rest or labor, when the ’phone 
bell rang. 
At last he came to fold her 
In his arms. “Poor girl,” he told her; 
For a second he consoled her—and 
*phone bell rang. 


*phone 


—Newark News. 
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